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For Forest and Stream. 


' CHESTNUTS. 


OWN children of the autumn wood, 
You tell me of the olden time, 
When o'er the hillside paths I roamed, 
ND In bright Octuber’s golden prime. 


Where ‘neath the maples all aflame, 
I dream:d the pleistat hoirs away; 

a While roind mz like a picture fair 
The woodlauds iu their beauty lay. 


- 9 And the white, mist-like fairy veil, 
Cone slowly creeping up the hill, 
Fro n where tie river hastened on 
To the broad poad beside the mill. 


: There, ‘mid the grass and fragrant ferns, 
Just parted fru.n their burry home, 

Amid the leaves all saffron dyed, 

s# The chestnuts lay around me strown.' 


Ah! then what joyous task was mine, 
My basket with brown nuts to fill; 
S$ While ’mid the voughs the lizht-win zed jay 
’ Gives me a welcome loud and shrill. 


‘S How well I loved each woodlandsvoieey 
’ ‘The squirrel’s chirp, the brook's low song, 
ION The music of the air harps wild, 
Borne by the woadering winds along. 
rt + That mossy sert beneath the trees, 


The wood with spicy perfume sweet, 
The carpet golden, green and brown, 
By nature spread beneath my feet. 


I ne’er shall see such wood; again, 
Those autumn days can come no more; 
, Por life has drifted ms away 
From youth’s enchanted flowery shore. 


ICH 

Long 5 ; 

t out How stroag the tie that binds the heart 

, fol- To all it loved when life was new; 

ree The hillside path, the orchard slope, ‘y 
ogue The pastures where the berries grew. ~*~ 
y one 


And here in commerce-crowded mart, 

. Amid this restless, busy life, 

rds. Where all the world seems met to see 
Who shall be foremost in the strife, 





» *Mid all the sounds that fill the street, . 
RTH These small brown nuts in boxes piled, 

» As- Bring back to me my vanished yoathb, 

with And [ am once again a child. CARRIE. 
| Mr. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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a. NUMBER 1—THE MOOSE. 
-_—_~> 

mf (Alce, Hamitton Smrrn; Alce Americanus, JARDINE.) 

e un- rn 

tion, ‘Muzzle very broad, produced, covered with hair, except asmall, moist 

mk naked spot in front of the nostrils. Neck short and thick; hair thick 

-. of and brittle; throat rather maned in both sexes; hind legs have ihe tuft 

prop- of hair rather above tne middle of the metatarsus; the males have pal- 

com- mate horns. The nose cavity in the skull is very large, reaching behind 

plete toaline over the front of the grinders; the intermaxillaries are very 

rica, long, but do not reach to the nasal. The nasals are very short.” 


t <a eis 
h de- ‘' preceding carefully prepared diagnosis, taken 
their from Dr. Gray’s article on the Ruminantia in ‘‘Knows- 
tir. ley’s Menagerie,” embraces the principal peculiarities of 
; the American moose and Swedish elk, as distinguished 
eo from other deer. Naturalists and comparative anat- 
omists have as yet failed to discover variations of any speci- 


“end fic value in the external form, habit, or osteological differ- 
pe ence, which would tend to prove the moose and elk one and 
aa the samecreature. The term elk denotes an entirely different 
me < specics of deer in America from what it does in Europe. 
more Our Naturalists have applied the name to the Wapiti deer, 
iifes. (Cervus Canadensis.) This is an unfortunate use of the 
eces- term, producing endless confusion. As one of our best 
typo authorities on zoology says:—‘*The nationality of an author 
jaa » must be ascertained before it is possible to know exactly 


what the word elk is intended to convey.” 
The name moose is a corruption of the Indian word 
‘*Moosoa,” ard signifies wood-eater; and if the animal had 


r 





there are three excellent districts replete with this noble 
deer. 


not been called elk in the old world, this would have been 
very appropriately applied to this species of the genus 
cervus, since it is emphatically the browsing quadruped of 
both hemispheres. It was, so far as known, Sir William 
Jardine, the traveler and naturalist, who first gave this 
species a distinct name—Americanus. He inferred from 
descriptions received of hunters and trappers that the moose 
must be distinct from the European elk and therefore gave 
ita new cognomen. While naturalists have been obliged 
to use this name, (since as we have said the elk of America 
refers to the Wapiti deer,) yet the greater number of these 
refuse to recognize the moose: and elk as distinct species, 
the prevailing opinion among zoolozists being that they are 
identical. Buffon says:—‘‘The original of Canada”—the 
name there first given the moose by the French—‘‘is the 
same with the elk of Europe.” The same author remarks 
further that ‘‘those naturalists who suspect that ‘the orig- 
inal’ is not the clk, have not compared nature with the re- 
lations of travelers.” Cuvier, the greatest of naturalists 
since Linneaus, makes no difference bétween the two, 
neither does Mr. Pennent. Prof. Baird, after a careful ex- 
amination of the antlers of the moose and the Swedish elk, 
remarks, ‘‘that though differing somewhat, yet furnish 
nothing of apparent pacific value.” The author of ‘‘Ten 
Years in Sweden,” who enjoyed unusual opportunities for 
the examination ar.d comparison of living specimens, with 
museum skeletons of the moose and Swedish elk, declares 
‘“‘the habits, size, color and form of our Swedish elk so pre- 
cisely agree with those of the North American moose in 
every respect, that unless some minute osteological differ- 
ence can be found to exist, (as in the case of the beavers of 
the two countries,) I think we may fairly consider then as 
one and the same animal.” The only difference of the 
above character, of which we have any knowledge, is that 
pointed out by Sir John Richardson, who claimed to have 
diseovered that ‘‘the breadth ot the face at the most pro- 
tuberant part of the maxillaries is less in the American 

than in the European animal.” This has, however, been 

set aside by such high authority as the Royal College of 
Surgeons. This learned society makes no difference in the 

comparative diagnosis of the new and old world elks. A 

comparative anatomist of high repute declares, after care- 

ful observations and measurements of the Swedish elk at 

Sandringham, compared with living specimens of moose of 
the same age, examined in America, it is his-opinion that 
they are identical. 

Some few naturalists have thought, since these animals 
differ somewhat in size and color, (the moose being a trifle 
larger and blacker than the elk,) that they might possibly 
be distinct species; but these variations are too slight and 
unimportant to furnish a reliable basis upon which to rest 
such a hypothesis. These trifling divergences observable 
are but the results of climatic influences. Travelers and 
naturalists agree in their descriptions of the similarity of 
the animals in general habit and temperament; being of a 
timorous and gentle nature content and happy in their situ- 
ations. 

As a further evidence of the identity of the elk and moose, 
consider their geographical distribution in the two conti- 
nents. In the new world this animal has ranged over quite an 
extensive territory. Within the last half century the moose 
has been common in many of tne forests of North America, 
extending from the shores of the Arctic Ocean nearly to 
the Columbia River; farther east to the northern parallel of 
latitude sixty-five degrees; thence through Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, with Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and New York, their extreme southern limit on 
the Atlantic coast. At the present time their limits are 
considerably narrowed to what they once were. They can 
now be said to be plentiful in the British Provinces and 
Arctic Ocean. In the Province of Quebec they are met 
with in and about the Coulonge and Black Rivers, and east- 
ward of the city of Quebec, down as far as the Saguenay, 
and in New Brunswick, in the vicinities of Mirimichi 
Rivers and the Restigouche, and in Nova Scotia, where 























Our most reliable and authentic works on Natural His 
tory should be revised so as to carefully. state the present 
southern limits of the moose. We have not a single work 
on zoology that gives their correct. geographical range at 
the present time. James DeKay, in his work on the 
“Zoology of New York State,” represents them as inhabit- 
ing Vermont, New Hampshire, and on the increase in this 
State.” Atthat time it is possible that there were a few 
moose remaining in the Adirondacks. . Prof. Baird, in his 
‘Zoology of the Pacific Routes,” issued in 1857, gives the 
same range to the animal, and adds that a few are kiiled 
every year in the northern parts of our State. Audubon 
and Bachman, in their joint work on the ‘‘Quadrupeds of 
North America,” are chargeable with the same error, It is 
quite certain that there was not a single representative 
moose in the Northern Couaties of New York. State when 
these last named works were issued. I think there has not 
been one killed within-the State for the last sixteen years. 
Some twenty-five years ago there was one shot in the vicin- 
ity of the North Lakes. I have been familiar, from, a boy, 
with the moose. regions..ofa New York, making frequent 
visits to the same and have not met with their signs for 
some twenty-five years. Neither have they inhabited Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, within sixteen years 
or more. They have been confined within the last quarter 
of a century in their southern range on the Atlantic coast 
to the State of Maine, where there are still a very few liv- 
ing in the north-western portions of that State in the vicin- 
ity of the upper waters of the St. John River, and far into 
the almost inaccessibie parts northward of Moose Lake and 
adjacent to New Brunswick. The time is not far distant 
when this noble a.imal will not tnhabit our country. The 
process of extinction is being carried forward with great 
rapidity. Soon the naturalist, as he travels through our 
once splendid moose regions, will have to .be content with 
an examination ot their fossil remains. You who have no 
taste for the study of ‘‘old bones” make a pilgrimage to the 
Provinces and views this largest known remaining species 
of the cervidae in their native wilds ere they depart. From 
the above it will be seen that the moose has been distributed 
in the new world between 43, 30 and 65 degrees par- 
ellel of latitude. 

The limits of this animal’s range in the old world are 
very extensive, though at present its dominion is very much 
circumscribed. Nellsson, a Swedish naturalist, gives the 
64 degrees of latitude as the extreme limit at which the elk 
is met with in the Scandinavian Peninsula, and Mr. Wheel- 
wright places the limits of the elk between 58 and 64 de- 
grees north latitude. According to M. de Buffon, the 
elk inhabits Norway, Sweden, Poland, Lithuama, Russia, 
Siberia, and Tartary, as far as the north of China, Mr. 
Barnard, a scientific hunter and author, writes “that it 
likewise inhabits Finland, Lithuama and Russia, from the 
White Sea to the Caucasus. It is also found in the forests 
of Siberia as far as the River Lena, and in the neighbor- 
hood of the Alti Mountains.” The elk is decreasing year 
by year in all these countries, and must, in time, become 
extinct altogether, like its congener, the Irish elk: the 
bones of this noble deer of the post glacial period are found 
in great abundance in the bogs of Ire.and,and alluvial strata 
of England, though fewerinnumber. Thereis little doubt 
but that the true elk once lived in England down to as late 
a date as the pre-historic period. Mr. Howse, in his notes 
on the ‘‘Fossil Remains of the Extinct Mammalia, found 
in Northumberland and Durham,” says, ‘‘the former ex- 
istence of the true elk or moose deer, of the Uanadians, in 
England, rests upon the authority of a very fine antler, 
which was tound in Chirdou Buru.” 

It will be seen by a careful review of the range of this 
animal in Europe and Asia that it occupies about the same 
latitudes in both countries; also, that while the latitudes 
inhabited by the American moose range a little lower than 
those occupied by the European elk, yet in climate and 
temperature they are quite similar. 

From all that we can gather, after a thorough search 


among sporting naturalists and comparative naturalists, 
(and these are the only authorities on questions touching 
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the identity of birds and animals,) we are obliged to.con- 
sider the moose and elk one and the same. We think the 
evidence adduced sufficient to satisfy the most incredulous as 
to their identity. 4 

Let me now glance at the ancient and modern fabulous 
history of the elk or moose. 

Though there are but few allusions to the elk in ancient 
history, yet these so abound in absurdities and curious in- 
ventions as to warrant a reference to them in a present his- 
tory of the animal, since these well illustrate how error 
and superstition help create zoological monstrosities. There 
is no reference to the elk in Greek History. Buffon sup- 
poses the Greeks unacquainted with the animal; that it was 
the Alce or Alces of Pausanias, Cesar and Pliny, there can 
be no doubt. 

The first references to the animal are found in the works 
of these authors. That these classic naturalists were not 
acquainted with the elk from personal observation and ex- 
amination is evident, since they represent it as walking 
backward when feeding; for the reason that it could browse 
in no other way in consequence of its overhanging lip; as 
possessing’ no joints in its legs; and hunted by weakening 
trees, so that when it leaned against them the trees would 
give way and the animal falling to the ground be killed by 
its own weight. In the days of its fabulous history it was 
also represented with antlers growing from its eyelids, and 
subject to fits, and cured itself by opening a vein back of 
the ear by means of the hind hoof. It was this that gave 
rise to the belief among the superstitious and ignorant that 
the hocf of the elk possessed healing qualities. They 
would secure the foot of the animal, slice it into pieces and 
wear it about their persons. Buckland tells us also that 
the Pharmacopoeia of the day prescribes a portion of the 
hoof worn in the ring; ‘‘for it resisteth and freeth from th:e 
falling evil, the cramp, and cureth the fits or pangs.” That 
the elk’s hoof is a balm for all diseases no lover of nature 
will doubt, for he who goes to the forest in search of this 
animal, equipped with gun and rod, sketch-book and 
basket, will return after pleasant weeks from amid the 
woods of wild flowers, native songsters, and musical waters, 
without a cramp or pang. , 

If we turn to the works of authors in other times and 
other countries, which first set forth descriptions of the 
elk, we will find them to contain as absurd and fictitious 
narrations, and of no more value respecting its nature and 
habits than the most ancient history of the animal. 

The earliest writers who make mention of the Alce in 
America were Josselyn and Dudley. The following is the 
first pen portrait in the new world of the elk drawn by these 
authors:—‘‘The moose or elk,” says Josselyn, ‘‘is a creature 
or rather, if you will, a monster of superfuluity; a full 
grown moose is many times bigger than an English oxe; 
their horns, as I have said elsewhere, very big and branch 
out into palms, the tops whereof are sometimes found to 
be two fathoms asunder, (twelve feet,) and in height from 
the toe of the fore feet to the pitch of the shoulder twelve 
feet; both of which have been taken by some of my scep- 
tique readers to be munstrous lies.” Truly the Cervus 
Alces of early naturalists and voyagers, were forest giants; 
creatures which ranged nowhere save in the peasant and 
Indian extempero fables. 

The marvelous descriptions of this deer, by early writers, 
must be credited to the ignorance and superstition of their in- 
formants. That the travelerand naturalist sought notoriety 
at the sacrifice of truth we cannot believe. It may be stated 
with a degree of certainty that the early writers on the elk 
never saw the animal, but took their descriptions from the 
then wild hunters, hence their extravagant errors. Up to 
the time of Cuvier there was no correct scientific account 
of this animal. Indeed the entire science of zoology was in 
a crude and chaotic state up to this time. Had our early 
American travelers, who first essayed descriptions of the 
moose, taken pains to become acquainted with its habits and 
manner of life, they would not have drawn so absurd cari- 
catures of the beast. They relied upon fur traders, Indian 
interpreters and Indians themselves for information touch- 
ing the life of the elk. To these persons the creature was 
wonderful, possessed of strange and mysterious qualities. 
It afforded them, moreover, the greatest pleasure to relate 
strange things touching animals, which were at that time to 
them only known. They would, with the utmost gravity, 
pleasure and art, palm upon the credulous English enquirer, 
eager to become acquainted with a new species in zoology, 
from those devoted to the pursuit of the animal, the most 
false and marvelous stories. It was from such descriptions 
of the moose, collected from Indian lips, that led closet 
naturalists to suppose it a strange and altogether distinct 
species from the elk of Europe. 


The next article on the moose will contain descriptions 
of its haunts and habits. A. B. LAMBERTON. 


a tte 

—There is not much dependence to be placed upon a 
flat-iron. It is comfortable enough, when heated and well 
wrapped up in a cloth in your bed, but the flat-iron that is 
snugged up to your feet when you fall asleep, and impart- 
ing « steady current of heat the entire length of your frame, 
is an altogether different article from the flat-iron* which 
later in the night tumbles out of its cloth, and turning to 
the temperature of a rattlesnake’s back, suddenly tumbles 
against yo leg, making you spring and shriek in spite of 
yourself.—Danbury News. 

—In 1874 there will be two eclipses of the sun, neither 
visible in the United States; and two eclipses of the moon, 
the first not visible here, and the last a total eclipse ofr 
four hours’ duration, on the night of October 24 and 25. 
But the strangest phenomenon will be the transit of Venus 
over the sun’s disk, December 8, which will be visible on] 
in parts of Asia, Africa, Australia, and the Sandwi 
— The last Joccurrence of this phenomenon was in 


For Forest and Stream. 
ANCIENT ANGLING LORE AND LITERA- 
TURE. 
eames 
ARLY in the infancy of the art of printing a treatise 
upon angling was deemed of sufficient general interest 
to warrant the then great expenditure of time and money 
necessary to its publication. And so itcame about that the 
literature of this subject was so closely interwoven with the 
introduction of printing in England that one cannot easily 
treat of the former without trouching upon the latter sub- 
ject. This may well be a matter of pride to the earnest 
angler. 

The slow and tedious copying of manuscripts had for 
long years occupied the time of persons connected with 
various religious institutions, and the little side chapel at- 
tached to the aisle of an abbey, and devoted to this pur- 
pose, was called the scriptorium. Naturally enough the 
first presses were erected in these very chapels, and natur- 
ally, too, were the tastes of the abbotts shown in the selec- 
tion of the works to be printed. So we find that works 
upon chess and upon angling were among the first desired 
by the abbott for his friends and masters. It is conceded 
by most that the first book printed in England was the 
‘“‘Game of Chess,” dedicated to the. Duke of Clarence, 
brother to Edward IV. 

“The Game and Playe of the Chesse; translated out of 
the French, and imprynted by William Caxton. Fynyshed 
the last day of March, the yer of our Lord God a thousand 
foure hundred 1]xxiiij.” 

Englishmen were then, as now, fully alive to the necessi- 
ty of healthful recreations of all sorts, and very soon fol- 
lowed the ceiebrated first treatise upon angling. In 1480 
we find a printing press in the Benedictine monastery of 
St. Albans, worked sometimes by a schoolmaster and 
sometimes by a monk, and here it was that in 1486 was 
given to the world the since famous ‘Boke of Seynt Al- 
bans,” which contained among other things the first treatise 
on angling known in any language. -So prominent a place 
has been given this work by learned literary antiquaries as 
well as by various writers upon angling, that it is a matter 
of surprise that so few of our scholarly craftsfolk take 
pains to learn any more of it than that it wasa very old 
book, 

The reputed author of this book was Lady Juliana Ber- 
ners, the daughter of Sir James Berners, who, with other 
corrupt ministers of Richard II, was beheaded in 1488. 
Her education was the very best the times afforded, and at 
quite an early age her uncommon learning and accomplish- 
ments gained her the position of Prioress of Sopewell Nun- 
nery, which was connected with the monastery of St. Al-. 
bans. The remains of her cell, standing not far from St. 
Albans, are still shown the curious, and the ‘Angling 
Tourist” can, in imagination, go back some four hundred 
years and picture to himself this noble and beautiful lady 
(for she was noted for her extreme beauty) setting out 
thence at early niorn, with her attendant carrying an awk- 
ward looking walking cane, which, at the side of the neigh- 
boring stream, developes into a teloscopic rod of several 
lengths. This sort of a walking-cane rod, which yearly 
some one re-invents and tries to patent, our noble dame 
recommends in her quaint style so as not to attract the at- 
tention of idlers and thereby make angling common: ‘‘For 
whaune ye purpoos to go on your dysports in fysshynge 
ye wool not desyre gretly many persons with you whych 
let you of your game.” 

In publishing the ‘Boke of Seynt Albans,” which con- 
tained articles upon various subjects that were somewhat 
akin to fishing, it was set forth that it was not well to pub- 
lish the treatise upon that subject in a cheap form by it- 
self, for then various idle persons would be taught in the 
art and encouraged to practice it. With characteristic Eng- 
lish exclusiveness, choice amusements and recreations were 
to be kept among the few belonging to the wealthiest 
classes. 

Of the first crude and imperfect editions of this work, 
with date of 1486, but one or two perfect copies are in ex- 
istence, and one of these sold for over $2,000. The next 
edition by Wynkyn de Worde, in 1496, quite profusely il- 
lustrated by rude wood cuts, was considered so great a 
literary and typographical curiosity that in 1810 Mr. Halse- 
wood gave a reprint of old Wynkyn de Worde, verbatim et 
literatim et punctuatim, and the curious old wood cuts in- 
cluded. Only 150 copies of this reprint were struck off, 
and it has since become.sorare that it brings some $75. 
The edition by which this book is best known is that of 
London, 1827, printed with the Baskerville type. While 
this old treatise is altogether the most curious as well as the 
earliest in any language upon fishing, it is of still greater 
interest as being the source from which good old Father 
Walton took his peculiar style and manner of treating his 
subject. Walton gained great popular favor, and will al- 
ways stand as the writer, par excelience, upon angling, but we 
must not forget to give to our Lady Prioress the credit of 
having at that early date, 1480, written a work scarcely in- 
ferior to the ‘‘Compleat Angler,” although far less cele- 
brated. She gave most minute directions for the manufac- 
ture forall sorts of tackle, including even the artificial fly, 
and her gentle nature led her to urge all sportsmen to avoid 
unnecessary slaughter. As specimens of her quaint, old 
English style we have taken passages here and there, care- 
fully avoiding any given jin Lowndes, Alibone, or any of 
the bibliographers: 

— begynnyth the treatyse of fysshynge wyth an 
Angle. 

Salamon in his parablys sayth that a good spyryte mak- 





yth a flourynge aege, that is, a fayr aege andalong. And 
syth it is soo: I ask this questyon, which-ben the meanes 
and the causes that enduce aman into a mery spyryte: 
Truly to my beste dyscrecon it semeth good dysportes and 
honest games in whom a man joyeth without any repen- 
pentaunce after. Thenne followyth it ye gode dysportes 
and honest games ben cause of mannys fayr aege and ionge 
life. And therefore now woll I chose of foure good dis- 
portes and honest games, that is to wyte: of hunting: 
hawkynge: fysshynge: and foulynge. The best to my 
symple discrecon whych is fysshynge: caliyd Anglynge 
wyth a rodde and alyne and hoke. And thereof to treate 
as my symple wytte may suffyce: both for the sayd reason 
of Salamon and also for the reason that phisyck makyth in 
this wyse. Si tibi deficiant medici medici tiki fiant: hee tria 
mens leta labor et moderata dieta. Ye shall understonde that 
this is for to saye, ‘‘yf a man lacke leche or medicyne he 
shall make thre thynges his leche and *medicyne; and he 
shall nede neuer no moo.” The fyrste of theym is a mery 
thought. The seconde is labour not outraged. The thyrde 
is dyete measurable. ee eee se. 

And who soo wool use the game of anglynge: he must 
ryse erly, which thyng is proufytable to man in this wyse, 
that is to wyte: moost to the heele of hissoule. For it 
shall cause hym to be holy, and to the heele uf his body 
for it shall cause him to be hole. Also to the increase of 
his goodys. For it shall make him ryche. As the old 
englyshe proverbe sayth in this wyse, who soo wool ryse 
erly shall be holy, helthy and zely. . b = a2 

And therefore to al you that ben vertuous (vide Walton) 
gentyl: and free borne I wryte and make this symple trea- 
tyse folowynge: by whyche ye may have the full crafte of 
anglynge to dysport you at your luste: to the entent that 
your aege maye the moure floure andthe more longer to 
endure. “ * © © °* (9¥fye-wool be crafty 
in anglynge: ye must fyrste lerne to make your harnays, 
That is to wyte your rodde: your lynes of dyeurs colors* 

* =* And how ye shall make your rodde craftly here 
I shall tech you. = . . = * 

The graylynge by a nother name called umbre is a dely- 
cyous fysshe tomannys mouth. And ye may take hym 
lyke as ye do the trought. * * * The vyke is 
a good fyshe: but for he devoureth so many as well of his 
owne kynde as of other: I love hym the lesse. . ¥ 
* * These ben the xij flyes wyth whyche ye shall 
angle to ye trought and and grayling and dubbe lyke as ye 
shall now here me tell. 

MARCHE. 

The donne flye the body of the donne woll and the 
wynges of the pertryche. A nother done flye. the body of 
black woll: the wyngs of the blackyst drake: and the jay 
and the wynge and under the tayle. * = 7 oe 
And allthose that done ofter this rule shall have the bles- 
ynge of God and Saynt Petyr whych he them graunte that 
with his precyous blood was bought, (vide Walton.) 

The colophon was as follows: 

EMPRYNTED AT WESMESTRE BY WYNKYN THE WORDE THE 
YERE THYNCARNACON OF OUR LORDE MCCCCLXXXXVI. 

The colophon, you all know, was the last thing upon the 
last page, and so called (perhaps) because Colophos, one of 
the twelve Ionian cities always gave the last or finishing 
and decisive vote. 

I have just learned that the library to which I alluded in 
an article in issue of January 22 is still for sale and intact. 
As it is hardly supposable that any collector will be again 
able to duplicate many of the rare works, it is all the more 
sad to think of this collection being scattered. A rare 
chance is offered for some energetic and enthusiastic angler 
to secure it for his club. The sum per capita would be 
trifling, and the service rendered to both the literary and the 
aygling fraternity would be immense. Certainly $3,250 
should not stand in the way of so laudable an undertaking. 
Inasmuch as I know neither Bouton nor Westwood, nor 
yet any one in any way connected with this rare collection 
of books, our good friend Hallock must acquit me of smug- 
gling in a dead-head advertisement. To secure so valuable 
a Waltonian library to the craft is worthv of even the 
labors of the ForEsT AND STREAM. 

A. G. WILKINSON. 
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THE COLUMBIA RIVER COUNTRY. 
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CONNECTION with the engineer corps of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, engaged in the survey of the 
proposed line along the Columbia, afforded an opportunity 
unusual-in that region for studying the customs and hab- 
its of the Indians peculiar to it. The acquaintance thus 
made was rather more intimate than any of which I 
have knowledge, excepting, perhaps, that of the Lewis and 
Clark party. Since the time of their writing, however, 
many changes have occurred, affecting in no small degree 
the natures and characteristics of the Indians of that coun- 
try. In view of this fact, I trust that some slight account 
of them, as they exist at the present day, may prove not 

uninteresting, and perhaps instructive. 

In all accounts which I have read of the Columbia River 
in the periodicals of the day, each writer seems to start out 
with refreshing confidence in his premise that in him that 
grand old river finds its first chronicler, and presupposes, 
on the part of his readers, an entire ignorance as to its char- 
acter and wonderful beauty. 

I shall beg to vary this custom, in some slight degree, by 
attributing to your readers at least a general knowledge of 
this northwest country, and only lapse into the descriptive, 
when enthusiasm becomes unbridled and reticence danger- 
ous, so to speak. 
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The reconnoisance with which I was connected started 
from the flag staff at the old military post of Vancouver, on 
the Washington side of the Columbia at its confluence 
with the Willamette. The general instructions guiding it 
were that we should confine ourselves to that side of the 
river entirely, and as nearly-as practicable to high water 
mark. It may readily be imagined that the latter stipula- 
tion would in any country entail rough work, but upon the 
Columbia, with its precipitous banks wooded to the water, 


the adjective weakly characterizes it. 


The pleasures and hardships of life and work under sim- 
ilar circumstances have been so often told that I forbear 
here to repeat them, but may casually remark that the veri- 
‘est flannel mouth amongst us, who howls for his octaves of 
work and pleasure and rest, would consider his present ex- 


istence enervating were he given a taste of it. 


The work, started as I have told, was continued up the 
river by stages of from four to six miles a day, according 
to the nature of the country, for some three hundred miles. 
The different tribes of Indians met with in this distance, 
each with superstitions and customs peculiar to itself, were 
viewed by me, I must confess, with an interest and enthu- 
siasm bordering on the intense. This was perhaps pardon- 
able in one whose. only acquaintance with the noble red 
man was one furmed some years since at the Cooper Insti- 
tute, where Captain J. Smith was saved from annihilation 
every afternoon at twenty-five cents a head, with a ruinous 
discount to Sunday schools. The rose color in which the 
Indian chazacter is vested by the imaginations of most peo- 
ple is unfortunately not a fast one; that it wore off in some 
degree from constant attrition, and left these poor people 
very nearly naked and painfully dirty, can be regretted by 


no one more than by myself. 


The first whom I met,. other than individuals in the 
towns, were those who, by reason of their nearness to civ- 
ilization, so-called, had embraced many of its practices, and 
those the worst ones, and by reason whereof were as mis- 
erably degraded a set as I ever experienced, excepting per- 
haps the Diggers in California and half breeds wherever 


met. Their most marked characteristic was negative in 
quality, and was evinced in an absence of all those traits 
with which the Indian is by conventionality endowed. 
These—manly physique, courage, and pride—familiar to 
all of us, all were wanting, and in their places dirt and de- 
generacy, which, thouzh alliterative, is none the less true. 
It certainly is a commentary on the influence excited by as- 
sociation with civilized humanity, but the point, I believe, 
has been made before, hence Ido no more than suggest it 
for the consideration of those who are more partial to 
ethics than myself, presuming, of course, that the fact 
proves something more than itself, which I have no doubt 
it does. ys 

As we progressed up the river, and the intercourse of the 
tribes with white men became more restricted, their char- 
acter, in a like degree, improved, and filled out more nearly 
preconceived ideas. The course of the Columbia through 
the Cascade mountains is so infinitely grand and beautiful 
that it is difficult to understand how human beings pos- 
sessed of any kind of faculty at all, can resist partaking in 
some way of the nature of their surroundings. Difficult as 
it may be to understand, however, and I grieve to say it, 
the average Indian, as I comprehend him, is neither infi- 
nitely grand nor beautiful in any of his moments. 

The Indian, albeit, as aman, and the Indian as a feature 
of the landscape, are two very different things, and worthy 
of being considered as such, according as we have in view 
the purposes of the humanitarian or consideration of the 
picturesque. Looking upon him in the latter sphere, with- 
out eliminating him from the wildness which surrounds 
him, and of which he is a part, you cannot but feel that he 
fills a place in the picture which nothing else can fill. So 
I ask you to look at him now, as he snatches the salmon 
out from the rushing, roaring cascades, the very noise of 
which tells to him legends of far off days, when the river 
ran smooth and deep, and the cause of all the tumult stood 
a massive arch above it. A more fitting place to conjure 
up such fancies could scarcely be conceived. The moun- 
tains on either side are bold in the extreme, and meet the 
river with weird shapes of basaltic rock. Beyond towers 
up Mt. Hood, graceful with its snow, glittering white in 
the sun, and beyond it the splendid clouds. Not as here 
the wildly ragged and deeply tinted rain clouds, which are 
so effective after a storm, but instead the piled up cumuli, 
which, from their very massiveness, seem fitted to the 
place. Over some comparatively quiet pool in the troubled 
water, where the salmon collect in their efforts to ascend 
the stream, the Indian projects a platform, made of a log, 
which he supports with struts from the bank. Standing 
out upon this he scoops the salmon from the water with his 
long handled net, kills it with a club which lies at his feet, 
and throws it ashore with a regularity and nonchalance 
surprising and even enchanting to witness, when you con- 
sider that the water, continually dashing over him, renders 
his narrow foothold ‘anything but a secure one. The spear 
is also used in capturing, and requires in its handling a 
much greater amount of skill than is called into play by 
the method described; it is scarcely so popular, however, 
by reason of the greater amount of work entailed, to which 
an Indian objects constitutionally and on principle. In 
these ways a sufficiency of food is obtained, both for their 
immediate wants and for the winter store; to ensure the 



























cause and effect of their physical and mental degeneracy. 
From its abundance, and the ease with which it is obtained, 


it follows naturally that the Indian will neglect for it the 
larger and more hardy game, the obtaining of which is nec- 


essarily attended with greater exertion and hardihood. The 


absence of these latter engenders laziness, and as such a diet 


cannot be looked to to nourish a very robust organization 
there follows an inferior physical development the concom- 
itant of mental decay. At the season of the year at which 
I visited the Columbia, game of all kinds could be ob- 
tained with the smallest amount of exertion, and yet so 
great was the lassitude of these Indians that it was a rare 
occurrence to find them pursuing it. That this was the re- 
sult of no disiike.to the game as such was proven by the 
avidity with which it was accepted when offered, provided 
the acceptance necessitated on their part no outlay of en- 
ergy or material. 

It would be useless to look here for an illustration of the 
benefits of a fish diet as nourishing the brain tissues with 
its phosphates, where from the absence of all other ele- 
ments which would assimilate and apply them its effect is 
unquestionably lost. The subject of brain development, 
under abnormal conditions, is interesting in consideration of 
a custom peculiar to atribe of Indians in this northwest 
country, and to no other class of men in existence of which 
I am aware. I refer to the Flat Head Indians of Washing- 
ton Territory, and the characteristic from whence they de- 
rive their name. Atthe time when the various tribes of 
this section were at continual warfare with one another, 
it became the custom of this particular one, as a mark dis- 
tinctive from all others, to flatten the frontal bone of the 
head during infancy, when the same was flexible and easily 
conformable to any outward and constant pressure. The 
custom thus instituted is gradually dying out, through ab- 
sence of the cause which gave rise to it. The subject has 
received notice and discussion from abler hands than the 
present, hence any such here would seem to be unneces- 
sary, not to say presumptive. From personal observation, 
however, I may say that in no case was inferiority in any 
perceptible, and from the number of scarred veterans thus 
disfigured which I met its effect upon longevity was equally 
inapparent. A number of fine specimens of these skulls, 
in which the compensation at the base of the skull may be 
noted, are in the possession of the American Museum of 
Natural History in Central Park; an interesting and able 
article on the same, by Dr. J. B. Holden, of that museum, 
is contained in an earlier number of the Hearth and Home. 

Debased and degenerate as are these poor aboriginals of 
whom I have written, that they still nourish some sparks 
of resentment against the encroachment of the white man 
was exemplified in a manner most novel and interesting to 
me. We had gotten through the Cascade mountains, and 
had entered upon the woodless region east of them, where 
the bare, towering hills with their rocky fronts broken with 
deep and abrupt cafions, were even more impressive than 
the wooded region through which we had passed. The 
beauty and grandeur of cafion architecture are so unique 
and peculiar to itself that any description of it must of ne- 
cessity seem weak.and inadequate to those acquainted with 
it. In consequence of the abruptness of their walls access 
to them from the land side is seldom obtained except by 
trails entering far back and high above the river at points 
where the bottoms approximate the general level of the 
upper bench. Here the trails, entering from three sides, 
find their way to the river in winding and rugged courses, 
at times hidden from sight by protruding masses of rock, 


and again passing over these in the most inconsistent man-* 


ner. 
One Sunday, while encamped in one of these, the mem- 
bers of the party being engaged according to their several 


latter it has first to undergo treatment in manner somewhat 
as follows:—The-salmon having been cleaned as to their en- 
trails, are divided with nicety into their several parts, even 
to the gills; the corresponding parts are then hung to- 
gether upon long poles, to which wind and sun have free 
access. The season of the year at which this is done, early 
fall, being a dry one, no provision is necessitated to guard 
against rain. The eggs aré also preserved by being spread 
out in the sun and so dried; in the latter state those which 
I saw were about the size of a pea, and semi-translucent; 
they are esteemed as a delicacy by the Indians, I believe; 
that they are by trout I can testify, as I found they made 
amost excellent bait. The fish having been sufficiently cured, 
is then packed in large cylindrical mats, about four feet 
high and three feet in diameter, which are made by the 
Indians for the purpose; these being packed, are stood in 
a row on the spot where they are filled in the midst of the 
decaying and discarded remains until the time comes for 
the consumption of their contents. The Indians then go 
away and leave them, in desperation, I should think; out 
of regard for their personal welfare I trust, and with perfect 
confidence in the inviolability of what they leave, so far as 
white men are concerned, I know. Ihave smelt a great 

many smells, but never any, I think, which could compare 

in general vileness with that which characterizes one of 

these deserted Indian villages, and if, as frequently hap- 

pens, they monopolize the only available camping ground 

within three or four miles, the situation becomes startling. 

Salmon there, fresh or cured, as I have described, consti- 
tutes the principal article of food, and as such sustains to- 
ward those who live upon it the dual relation of being both 








































necessities, we were visited by a deputation from a tribe of 
Cascade Indians, through which we had passed the preced- 
ing day. The occurence was far from unusual, as the dif- 
ficulty commonly experienced had been to keep them away 
from camp, and so from temptation, for I regret to say as 
a class they are not as Cesar’s wife, nor will they steal a 
hot stove if any one else can be found to do it for them. 
But the manner and bearing of those who visited us that 
day indicated a more seribus intent and a different purpose 
than that of our usual visitors. A more sedate exterior 
was indeed to be looked for as the character of the Indians 
had improved in our progress up the river. It appeared, 
however, that the chief (taihee) of their tribe had become 
alarmed at our unseemly intrusion, and desired a council 
arranged to learn the intent thereof, and to ascertain, if 
possible, who was boss in the premises, colloquially speak- 
ing. After some opposition from those to whom sucha thing 
was no novelty, it was agreed that we would meet them 
around our fire at one hour before sunset, and ghe delega- 
tion retired to report progress. 

Shortly before the appointed time the Indians began 
to appear far up the cafion, mounted on their wiry little 
horses, which, the more they are piebald the more they are 
esteemed. 

The hills at that season of the year were covered with 
the yellow bunch grass of the region, resembling much in 
color and texture a field of grain newly mown. The effect 
of the setting sun upon a hill thus covered can in no other 
way be attained. The eastern slope of the cafion, rich in 
brown and gold, the western in deep russet shadow, and 
all a fitting background for the bright red of the Indian 
blankets. I know of no combination of colors more affect- 
ing than this, and can only wish that William Hart could 
mix his paints to their inspiration, animated with the spirit 
of the scene as I saw it, and then put his picture where I 
could go and admire, as all must needs do when such a 
hand has painted it. 

But to return to the Indians, who, by this time, have 
reached camp, and are arranging themselves with all grav- 
ity on one side of its fire; and this in perfect silence, with 
no more recognition of our presence than had we been a 
thousand miles away. In due time we arranged curselves 
on the opposite side, seated upon the ground, the Indians 
merely squatting on their haunches. The old chief occu- 
pied the centre, and at his side his wife, rather a pretty 
young woman as squaws go, who acted as interpreter, the 
latter being essential, as the chief talked only in the patois 
of his tribe, his wife translating into chinook, which we 
all understood, it being the medium of communication with 
all Indians in the northwest. By this time the daylight 
was failing rapidly, and the old man’s face, softened as it 
was by the lesser light of the fire, approached more nearly 
the typical Indian face than any I had seen. To him and 
his followers the moment was as full of import as to us it 
was merely interesting and picturesque, and during the 
long talk which followed there was not the slightest sug- 
gestion of levity on his side the fire, which I regret to say 
was not the case on ours, and regretted it the more because 
every demonstration of playfulness necessitated, according 
to council law, that we should go back and begin all over 
again. ° 

The conversation opened, continued, and closed, I may 
say, With assurances on the part of the aggrieved that he 
was a ‘‘hias taihee” (great chief), possessed of a ‘‘clos trun- 
trun’’ (good heart) towards the white man, and not like 
some low down ‘‘riwashes” whom we perhaps had met, 
was regardful of our interests, and desired only to know if 
the Boston men (all white men are Boston men in chinook 
dialect—delicate irony) intended to drive him from his 
territory. 

The information as to his ‘‘trun-trun” could not have 
been oftener repeated had his entire organization been made 
up of separate and individual ‘‘trun-truns,” digestive or- 
gans included. These reiterations, together with the repe- 
titions occasioned by levity on our part, prolonged the pro- 
ceedings almost ad nauseum. Having received satisfactory 
answers to his questions, he at last seemed convinced that, 
as a body, our heart beat in pleasant unison with his, in 
token whereof he produced the historic pipe, filled it, 
lighted it with an ember, and started it round the circle. 
The material smoked was indeed inferior, but never did a 
pipe taste sweeter, nor its flavor linger with me for so long 
a time, as did that first one of peace. 

The council closed when the sun had gone down, and the 
cafion was buried in shade, and as the Indians rode away 
up itsdark sides their progress was made known tous by the 
cayotes, who, with their howls echoing back and forth up 
the hills, resented thus the unwonted intrusion on their do- 
main as the Indians had resented ours. Eternal fitness of 
things! ‘Big fleas have little fleas” the world over, I sup- 
pose, and the rhyme stands here, though the game be larger 
withal. : F.L.U. 


-—The Medical Record remarks that in all those cases 
where it is desirable to keep up support and pressure, and 
at the same time permit the free escape of discharges 
from the wound, or ulcer, or whatever it may be, the ordi- 
nary mosquito netting used for a bandage meets all the re- 
quisites. Bundling ings are avoided in this way, the 
parts are kept cool, the discharge goes on unrestrained, 
and at the saine time support is maintained. 





ro 
SALMON In Macatas River.—A.petition has been sent 
from Machias to the Maine Fish Commission, requesting 
them to visit the Machias river in the spring and take meas- 
ures for the protection and encouragement of salmon cul- 
ture, 
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From London Punch 1861. 
THE SALMON’S REMONSTRANCE. 
— -+-—— 


6c ECH! the Consairvation o’ sawmon!"’ 
(Quoth a twenty-pound Tweed King of fishes,) 
*"Ye’ll alloo me to use the word ‘gawmon,’ 
O’ a’ sic consairvative wishes! 


“Great your care to presairve us appeurs 

From leaps and from traps and from poachers, 
From stake-nets and bag-nets and weirs, 

And ’a sic illecit encroachers. 


“Itsel’ yon Commission delivers 
In language wi’ eloquence burnin’, 

On the fu fish that’s kept frae the rivers, 
And the spent fish that’s killed in returnin’. 


“On gaff'd grilse. and poached peel, and lost roc, 
The sair sair assaults they describe. 

For the whole genus sawmo they show 
A love that just teckles the tribe. 


“Till they’s some o* our ten-pounders wishin,’ 
(It’s an outbreak of young sawmon vanity,) 
An address to present the Commission, 
O’ thanks, for their philo-sawmonity. 


“To my mind siccan love’s no that common; 
And I'm aiblins a wee bit suspicious 

That they'd think gayan little o’ sawmon, 
If we were na sae gude when ye dish us: 


“Gin they'd just pit their buiks onthe shelves, 
Their Commissions, Reports, and sic clavers— 
And leave us puir fesh to oorselves, 
We'd ask for nav lawmakers’ favors. 


“We're mickle obleeged for your care; 
But we'd no wish sic love to abound, 
As that which its aim maun declare 
To be sawmon at four-pence the pound! 


“Deil a thanks we owe ye for your pains 
To consairve us and gar us to breed, 
That looks but to polish our banes, 
And mak sonche o’ us and our seed.” 
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SALMON BREEDING AT BUCKSPORT. 


—_>+—_—__ 


By Cuas. G. ATKINS, 
aewniptigetecs 


HE method of obtaining salmon eggs pursued at 
Bucksport is extremely artificial. The parent fish are 
caught in June, in the tidal part of the Penobscot river, be- 
fore they have ever entered fresh water, are transported 
in drays overland to a fresh water pond that was never 
naturally frequented by salmon, and in its character is far 
enough removed from their ideal haunts, and there con- 
fined within an enclosure of nets from June till November, 
arethen caught again in traps or seines, and deprived ot 
their eggs and milt by artificial manipulation, marked with 
metal tags and sent back to the river on drays. The eggs 
are fertilized by mixing the milt with them in a pan with- 
out water, and developed on wire cloth trays in wooden 
oughs, and are for the most part packed up in moss and 
nt away in February and March to be hatched else- 
where. 

All previous efforts at the collection of salmon eggs of 
which { am informed were made in thé immediate vicinity 
of the natural spawning grounds, and the parent fish were 
never taken until the near approach of the spawning sea- 
son, when they had been a long time in fresh water. At 
the outset of this experiment, therefore, there were no ex- 
amples from which to learn the best modes of proceeding 
or to augur success or failure, and there were not wanting 
reasons for thinking the latter quite as probable as the 
former. The unknown quantities in the problem were 
numerous. It was not known whether, of the salmon 
caught in salt water near the mouths of the rivers in early 
sumer, all or in fact any were going to produce eggs ard 
milt at the coming spawning season. It was not known 
whether they would survive the handling to which they 
must be subjected in capture and transportation, or, if they 
did survive, whether, from the change from salt to entirely 
fresh water being premature or too sudden, or from the 
effects of confinement, the normal and heathful develop- 
ment of the eggs and milt might not be prevented. 

The inquiry naturally arises, why select a site for opera- 
tions where all these impediments are to be encountered? 
Why not go tothe headwaters of the river where salmon 
go to spawn of their own accord, and where they are found 
at the breeding season with spawn and milt matured under 
natural conditions? . 

These questions received due consideration in the begin- 
ning. The headwaters of the Penobscot were examined, 
and the probabilities of success in the collection of salmon 
spawn there were carefully weighed. The priucipal fish- 
eries of the Penobscot are in the tidal portions of the river 
and bay, and here it seems probable that the majorty of the 
salmon that seek to ascend the river are caught. The re- 
mainder is still further reduced by the fisheries at the dams 
above Bangor, and after passing Oldtown they scatter far 
and wide in nearly all the tributaries. Though salmon are 
caught at several places on the main river and the Matta- 
gamon, itis quite doubtful whether two hundred could be 
collected at any one point. The remoteness of their prin- 
cipal resorts from railroads, and indeed from good roads of 
any kind was another serious objection to a location on the 
headwaters of the river. 


The first experiment was therefore tried at Orland, a few 
miles east of the present location in Bucksport. It is un- 
necessary for me to detail the many, mishaps and mistakes 
and final success of the first trial. It is enough to state 
that though in various ways tlie hundred and ten salmon 
purchased were, before the spawning season arrived, in one 
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way and another reduced to the small number of eighteen, 
those that remained suffered in no perceptible degree from 
the unnatural usage to which they had been subjected, and 
that the excessive mortality among the parent salmon was 
found to be fairly attributable to causes whose operation 
could be prevented. 


Only about 70,000 eggs were obtained, but the succe:s in 
fecundation was flattering, being at the rate of ninety-six 
per cent.; and the subsequent development and hatching 
of the eggs were all that could be desired. As the parent 
fish had been kept in ordinary pond water in an enclosure 
which in midsummer was only fifty feet square and less 
than four feet deep, the healthy state of the eggs is to me 
a convincing proof that no evil result need be anticipated 
from the confinment itself, and that ordinary pond water 
is well adopted to sustain them. 


In 1872 the site of operations was removed to Spofford’s 
Pond in Bucksport, and the present extensive woiks under- 
taken. This isa shallow, muddy pond, about sixty acres 
in the summer, but spreading in the winter over twice that 
area of meadows. The muddy character of the bottom is 
believed to be of positive advantage, since it tends to deter 
the salmon from spawning in the pond, and impels them 
to seek the brooks where they can be easily caught. The 
pond lies about a mile from the Penobscot river, and as the 
brook through which it discharges its waters is small and 
has falls too steep for even salmon to climb, it is necessary 
to carry all the breeding salmon from the river to the pond 
onadray. This is of coursea disadvantage, but it does 
not appear to be a very serious one. 


The hatching house is near the outlet of the pond, and 
is supplied with water from the stream. No available 
spring could be found in the neighborhood, but the absence 
of spring water is less to be regretted since the majority of 
the eggs collected here are sent away to be hatched in other 
places, and since general experience seems to indicate that 
it is better to set young salmon at liberty as soon as they 
begin to feed than to attempt to rear them in artificial 
ponds with artificially prepared food, for which purpose 
spring water would be desirable. 

The proximity of Bucksport to the most productive sal- 
mon fisheries of the Penobscot rend. rs it the point at which 
to collect breeding salmon. There are within five miles 
of Bucksport village about fifty weirs that yield not far 
from four thousand salmon per year. In case they were 
wanted probably three quarters of these could be obtained 
for breeding purposes. Thus far a small part of these 
weirs have furnished all the salmon necessary. 


The weirs being made for the purpose of catching ale- 
wives, menhaden and other small fish as well as salmon, 
the nets are of so small a mesh that salmon never catch in 
them, and swim to and fro until they are left by the re- 
treating tide on a board floor. In taking them for breeding 


purposes, it is necessary to anticipate the fall of the tide by . 


dipping them carefully out and placing them in perforated 
boatsin which they are conveyed to Bucksport. At Bucks- 
port they are dipped from the boats and placed in boxes in 
which they are carted tothe pond. Of course with the 
most careful handling the salmon are sometimes fatally in- 
jured before they reach the pond, and die soon after. In 
1872 one hundred were found dead in the pond in the course 
of the summer, and nearly all these in June and July when 
the collection was going on and within two weeks after its 
close. In 1873, out of 652 bought, only seventeen were 
found dead, owing, it is thought, to improved apparatus, 
greater care and increased skill in the persons who handled 
them. 

Each year preparations have been made to confine the 
breeding salmon within a small enclosure. The first sea- 
son, 1872, the hedge made for the purpose proved quite in- 
adequate, and the salmon being scattered over the pond a 
large number escaped capture in the fall, and many of 
them stole intu a diminutive tributary, temporarily swollen 
by heavy rains, and laid .their eggs before they were dis- 
covered. In 1873 the enclosure contained about ten acres, 
and was made by stretching across the mouth of a cove a 
strong net held down at the bottom by the weight of a 
heavy chain, and at the toptied to stakes several feet above 
the surface of the water. This proved pretty effectual, 
and but very few escaped. 

The enclosure incluces the outlet of the pond which is 
commanded by a draw. At the spawing season a small 
gate about a foot square is kept open and the salmon have 
free access to it. In their a to find running water in 
which to spawn they run through this gate and fall imme- 
diately into a trap, which leads them through a long, nar- 
row sluice in a grated pen whence they are taken with dip- 
nets to be manipulated. Natural instincts are not, how- 
ever, strong enough to impel all salmon to enter this nar- 
row place, and seines are used to drive or catch the reluc- 
tant. 

The spawning season begins the last week in October and 
continues until the middle of November. These I think 
would be the extreme limits with these fish if they had 
free acess to a large, natural spawning bed, but under the 
unnatural conditions to which they are subjected thev in 
many cases retain their eggs till a later date, A female 
confined in a pen on a board floor has retained her eggs for 
three weeks after they were ripe. The twosexes are found 
together at this season and though no attempt has been 
made to distinguisk one sex from another, in June, when 
they are collected, the females have always been found to 
exceed the males in number at the spawning season. In 
1873 the ratio of the disparity was almost two’to one. This 
is a fortunate circumstance, and it would be still better if 
the disproportion were four to one, for there would still be 
an ample supply of milt. 

The salmon that enter the brook of their own accord 
after the twenty-fifth day of October, are, with very few 
exceptions, found to be fully ripe, and yield at once all of 
their eggs, except such as lie too far forward to be reached 
by pressure. The number left in each fish after the first 
manipulation is from two to five hundred. The seines 
have never been used to take fish from the ponds earlier 
than November eighth, so that we have no means of know- 
ing the condition of the fish previous to that date; but 
after oa were brought into use, the salmon taken in them 
were fully ripe. My observation leads to the conclusion 
that the ripening of the eggs of salmon occurs, in all indi- 
viduals inhabiting the same waters, at about the same 
time, and that, in cases where the e are not deposited 
until after November tenth in the latitude of Bucksport, 
the delay is commonly owing to some other circumstance 
than the immaturity of the eggs. 

The mode of fecundation adopted is an imitation of the 


cf 








Russian method, differing from it in this point, that the 
milt is applied directly to the eggs and through contact 
secured before any water is used; while the Russian ex- 
perimenter used to put water with the milt before apply- 
ing it to the eggs. I-don’t know that there is any advan- 
tage in our method but I think it rather safer. It requires 
no great haste; the pan of eggs and milt may even be made 
to await for many minutes the convenience of the operator 
without detriment. The ratio of fecundation obtained at 
Bucksport by this method is about ninety eight per cent., 
and the average rate of fecundation in all the eggs taken 
in 1872, including numerous experiments, was 96.7 per 
cent. The average at Orland in 1871 was 96 per cent. 
These results are so satifactory that I have made no at- 
— to apply any other method except in an experimen- 
tal way. 

The rate of fecundation is obtained by very careful obser- 
vation. Ata certain stage of the development of a fechnd 
egg, the germ begins to expand laterally, sending out a 
thin fold, which at last completely encloses the yolk. At 
any time during the growth of this fold, the position of its 
advancing margin can be traced by a line of colored oil 
globules, arranged in a circle on the surface of the yolk. 
This circle is at first quite small, and surrounds the colored 
disk so plainly visible on the upper side of the yolk. It 
enlarges day by day until it divides the surface of the yolk 
into two equal parts. As it progresses beyond this point, 
it becomes smaller, and finally it closes entirely. This 
process begins, in water of the temperature of 48° F. at 
about the thirtieth day and is completed in seven or eight 
days. As it never takes place in an unfecund egg, its oc- 
curence is positive proof of fecundation. To observe it, 
a strong light should be thrown up through the egg, and 
the most convenient way of effecting this is to place the 
egg over a hole in a piece of sheet metal, and hold it up to 
a window. To obtain the ratio of fecundation, a definite 
number of eggs is examined from each lot, and the result 
made the basis of a strict calculation. 

The manipulation of the fish 1s performed at a distance 
of some twenty rods from the hatching house, to which the 
eggs are carried in pails after they have completed the ab- 
sorption of water. The hatching house is a wooden build- 
ing seventy feet long and twenty-eight wide. A feed 
trough runs down one side of it, and discharges water into 
forty hatching troughs that run across the room. The feed 
pipes are of inch-and-a-half lead pipe, and are all set into 
the feed trough at exactly the same height, so that if a par- 
tial stoppage of water accidentally occurs, what still con- 
tinues to run will be divided amongst all the troughs instead 
of being drawn away from part of them hy others at a lower 
level, as might be the case under a different arrangement. 
‘The volume of water used is about ten thousand gallons per 
hour. The hatching troughs are a foot wide and six inches 
deep; and the most of them are twenty-three feet long. 
They rest on the floor, the only position practicable, owing 
to the low level at which we are obliged to bring the water 
into the building. They are quite level from end to end, 
except four troughs that are inclined four inches. The 
latter have dams at frequent intervals to break and atrate 
the water, 

The eggs are deposited on trays of iron wire cloth tack- 
ed to wooden frames, and coated with water-proof varnish. 
This apparatus was first recommended to me by Mr. E. A. 
Brackett, of the Massachusetts Commission, and has proved 
exceedingly serviceable. Four nails, projecting half an 
inch from the lower side of the frame of the tray, one at 
each corner, furnish it with legs, which serve to keep it up 
from the bottom, or from the tray beneath it, when, as is 
generally necessary, the trays are placed in tiers one above 
the other to economise space. A single tier of trays 
throughout the troughs will contain, without crowding, a 
million and a half of salmon eggs, and three tiers, the ut- 
most capacity of the house at present, will afford room for 
four-and-a-half millions. 

The troughs are all fitted with covers, so that there is no 
occasion to exclude light from the room. During the first 
season the troughs, which were then sixty feet long and ran 
lengthwise with the building, were not covered, but the 
windows were curtained with white cotton cloth. Too 
much light was thus admitted, and its cffect on the eggs, 
both directly and by encouraging the growth of conferoa in 
the troughs, was the cause of serious mischief. Theconferoa 
spread over the eggs in some of the troughs, shut them out 
from the influence of the pure water that was flowing above 
them, and exposed them to the deadly influence of a stratum 
of stagnant water that had accumulated beneath the trays 
in consequence of the space between them and the bottoms 
of the troughs being so long and narrow as to prevent the 
existence of a current. A large number of eggs were lost 
in this way. All those difficulties are now remedied. and 
the present season, with fifty per cent. more eggs, the loss 
up to this date, (February 7,) is seventy per cent. less. 

The water used for hatching is very cold, though not 
quite as cold as that used by Mr. Leonard at the Sebec 


Salmon Breeding Works, where the temperature has been | 


above thirty-three degrecs but three days since November 
15th. At the Bucksport Hatching House the temperature 
of the water ranges from 824° to 34° F, through the most 
of the winter. When the earliest eggs are first deposited it 
is about 44° F, and before the last of those kept here hatch 
out early in May, it rises again to the same point. The 
lowest temperature of the whole season is experienced in 
April, when the snow and ice are melting. 

Development goes on very slowly, and the eggs are not 
generally in the proper state for transportation accordin 
to the common standard, the coloring of the eyes, unti 
February, at which time the eggs are divided amongst the 
several patrons of the enterprise. Of those falling to the share 
of Maine in 1873, a portion were kept and hatched at Bucks- 
port. The most forward of them began to hatch in March, 
but only a few individuals came out then; the fall of tem- 
perature that accompanied the opening cf spring appearing 
to almost suspend growth. The hatching proceeded ver 
slowly until the last week in April, when the ice was all 
thawed in the pond above, and the temperature began to 
rise. I do not know that there is any disadvantage con- 
nected with this low temperature. On the contrary, I 
think it quite likely that the delay of hatching until April 
and May is rather advantageous to young fish that are to be 
turned out to seek their own food. ih hatched out in 
January and grown to the feeding stage in Februury or 
early in March, must either be turned out into streams that 
are so cold as to arrest their pore and keep them along 
time small and weak, besides bein a lacking in 
natural food, or they. must be fed artificially. If the latter 
course be adopted, I fear the fish will be unfitted, to a cer- 
tain extent, to take care of themselves. The natural date 
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of the hatching of salmon in the rivers of Maine must cor-. 
respond closely with the date in the Bucksport Hatching 


House. ‘ 


The eggs distributed in 1878, numbering 1,241,800, were 
sent to every State in New England, and also to New York, 
io, Michigan, and Wiscon- 
sin. The young fish hatched were ia every instance set at 
liberty as soon as the yolk sack was absorbed. The whole 
number thus turned out was 876,000. The present season the 
number of eggs distributed will probably exceed 2,200,000, 
and, unless some extraordinary mishap interferes, the num- 


New Jersey, Pennsylvania, O 


ber of young fish will be more than double that of last year. 


The distribution is so wide that hardly any river receives 
an adequate stock, but I trust that in some instances the 


number will be sufficient to produce a decided_impression. 
Cuas. G. ATKINS. 


Woodland, awn and Garden. 


SORRENTO WORK. 
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E cannot always seek our recreation in the wood- 
W land, and indeed this drear D«ccember evening, as 
I sit and hear the water drip from roof to roof, and the low 
sounds of a bad night, I am glad to shut out the darkness 
and draw close to the cheery flame of birch wood. It woul 


not bea pleasant time in camp. With guns dried dnd 


cleaned, boots softened and greased, and the last page of 
the one novel twice read, time would hang heavily, and 


there would be too many hours between dark and dawn. 
So may I not ask your readers to turn fora moment from 
the sketches of more favored scenes, from the pleasant 


glimpses of Florida and the Bahamas, to an indoor occu- 
pation—one that I can testify, from the busy sound of a 
little saw that is now at work on lines of beauty, is full of 


resource and pleasure for our long winter evenings, and 
one that results in works that are ornamental and perma- 
nent. 

Among your readers there are many who use the pencil 
as well as the pen, and the ladies who cannot now arrange 
their foliage plants, or tend their garden favorites, possess 
in their trained taste for form, detail, and color all the 
skill and manual dexterity that, carried into Sorrento wood 
carving, will produce more permanently beautiful and use- 


ful articles than can be made in any other way by amateur 


hands. 
To many this suggestion of wood working will come as 
a familiar thing, and no information I can convey will add 


anything to their experience; but to others it will perhaps 
be new, and I will seek to share with the latter what has 


been a inost agreeable discovery to myself and to many 
about me. 

The Sorrento work, from the city that gives it a name, 
made usually of olive wood, come as pretty acceptable 
gifts in almost every trunk from ‘‘the other side,” and there 
are marf¥ specimens so intricate that they would discour- 
age in advance persons seeking to imitate them, but there 
are more simple forms of equal effect and beauty, and 
when one becomes familiar with the dainty tools that work 
out the graceful forms many seemingly difficult things will 
become easy, and discouragement will give way to the 
pleasure of success in bringing from a bit of shapeless 
wood a thing of beau.y. 

Perhaps, without being over egotistical, my own steps 
in wood working may best indicate the trials, tribulations, 
and final success of a novice, and from them others may 
find a short cut that will for once refute the old saying of 
“the longest way round, the shortest way home.” Faith- 
fully, indeed, did I tread the longest way, in blessed igno- 
rance that was not bliss, and I recall it more with vivid 
associations of blistered hands, fingers hidden with rags 
and fragrant with arnica, and patches not placed for beauty. 
It all comes back with the twing of fractured knife blades, 
the singe of a hot gimlet fresh from a hard wood hole, the 
crack of an ornament at the last cut, and the ragged route 
of a ‘‘keyhole saw;” and the only satisfaction connected 
with the retrospect is what some Irishman terms ‘‘the plea- 
sure of getting ridof something disagreeable.” I well re- 
collect bearing with something of pride toa Broadway 
dealer in fine cabinet work a cover, to be made into a port- 
solio. It was a lattice cut through, with ivy leaves and 
vines interlaced. In the centre, asin a window, was one of 
the warm autumn views of Ruggles, and gleaming in the 
dark walnut the effect was rather pleasing. Getting out 
the chips had been hard work. I say work, and mean it, 
Knife blades just wouldn’t go into the corners, chisels were 
quite as ill natured, and all the tools I then had seemed of 
a trades union mind, and they commanded the situation, 
very much to my annoyance and delay, and there was no 
panic pressure to reduce them to service. It was a harvest 
home occasion when it was done, and my satisfaction was 
complete. While laying out the .plan for the mounting, I 
confided the difficulties of the work to the polite French- 
man, who in return asked how the work was done. I re- 
plied with a knife, or rather with a series of knives, drafted 
to fill the vancancies of disabled and retired. He wasa 
very polite man, but the idea of working with a knife was 
too much for his well .trained face, and I caught a gleam 
of satirical humor. He did not explain, nor did I expose 
my ignorance by any interrogation, but it was evident that 


I had been working under disadvantages of the kind that 


have been characterized as ‘‘sawing wood with a hammer.” 
There was, it became evident, some better way to do fine 
wood work, and if it could be discovered without too much 
humility it was a thing to be done. 

In seeking the proper tools a goodly collection was made, 
with some result in expediting work, but not until just 










before the Boston fire did the right implements come to my 
A ramble among the shops in Cornhill, in Bos- 
ton, led to the discovery of various ingenious bits of mech- 
anism, but no satisfactory carving tools, and from place to 
place the search led until it found the interesting collection 
of Messrs. Bradford & Anthony, where we were kindly 
informed that at No. 5 Temple Place the long sought 
carving tools could be obtained. At the number given it 
was indicated that ‘‘the Sorrento Wood Carving Company” 

had rooms up stairs. Up one flight the same was again | 
stated, and in ornamental letters it was enforced at the end 
of the second stairway. At the altitude of a third landing 
the same familiar hint was given in response to a mental 


hands. 


query as to ‘‘where can the weary sole find rest?” 


Excelsior, upward, and from a hallway decorated with 
ferns and plants a door, made artistic with excellent varv- 
ing, led to ‘‘Sorrento work,” and opened into as pretty an 
Broad windows ina 
French roof, made attractive with boxes of ferns, leaf 
plants, and vines looked down upon the verdure of the 
Common and over to stately Beacon street, and when the 
pleased eye turned back from further glimpses of Brook- 
line and Cambridge it was to enjoy walls decorated with 
fanciful forms of wood sawing of all kinds, from simple 
lines that a child’s hand could follow with the saw to lines 


attilier as an artist could wish for. 


like lace work, so intricate and graceful. 


Two ladies were at work, and from their hands came the 
many attractive frames, baskets, and easels, and what-nots 
They made these 
things at their leisure, when not occupied in selling tools 
and patterns, and taught others to execute them, and in 
their pleasant attic recalled the. spirited sketch of a Boston 


that hung and clung to every point. 


studio, given in Miss Alcott’s ‘‘Old Fashioned Girl.” 


Fere everything for the work was found, and such light 
tools for ladies’ use as to render the work one that can be 
First among them 
The latter is of light elastic wood, 
and strains a steel saw that reminds one of a barley beard, 
being as fine, and about as rough with miniature teeth. It 
cuts readily as small curves as will follow the marks of or- 
dinary writing, and passes with rapidity through one or 
two thicknesses of the wood prepared. To introduce this 
saw into cuts that are not open, small holes are needed, and 
to make them a little drill is provided that works with a 
crank, and spins its way through hard woods as if they 
This also makes holes for pins and screws, and 
rims them out with points of various forms and sizes. It 
is a fascinating little thing, and makes one feel a boy-like 
impulse to punch holes in every bit of attainable wood, 


carried on for hours without fatigue. 
is the saw and frame. 


were wax. 


tables and chairs included. 


To join the work hinges of the most lilliputian size are 
furnished, with microscopic screws, and silver headed 
brads that do not split the thin wood. Fixed glues are 
added, and materials that fill the fibre of coarse grained 
wouds, and oils and varnishes that produce exquisite sur- 


face and finish. 


The prepared woods are very interesting. They are im- 
ported from many lands, and are shown in wide, thin 
Among them are the sombre 
colored olive, holly almost as white as snow, and horse 
chestuut equally spotless and fair; black walnut in open 
grain and in knotted root pieces, as valuable nearly as mar- 
ble; and red cedar, bright and warm in color, and with its 
Birdseye maple, which takes a sur- 
face like metal, and endless in mottled variety, and satin- 
wood, rich in color, and fragrant as incense, making it de- 


pieces, with fine surfaces. 


first woodland smell. 


lightful to work over. 


A choice collection, indeed, it was from the woodlands 
of the world, and many of them are used in contrast, pro- 
An enumeration of the 
patterns is not to be attempted. Grotesque German life- 
like silhouettes, French ornaments, English decorations, and 
Moorish traceries were among them, and many lovely ar- 


ducing the most agreeable effects. 


ticles were made to receive a final decoration from color. 
The year just passed has proven this sawing to be a de- 


lightful resource—one combining more of variety in a 


ladies’ hand than any needle work, and stimulating original 
designs, so that no pattern need be repeated. 

It is not difficult, and so rapid is the acquired skill, that 
few friends will accept the work as other than imported. 
By me, done by ahand that was new at the work last 
winter, are frames that would not look amiss at Schauses’, 
and among them are graceful forms in fine woods, orna- 
mented with water color work of fine groupiags, autumn 
leaves, and fanciful monograms, that are—(what worsted 
work now is)—artistic in the severe use of the term. 

It is an amusement that leaves pleasant and permanent 
results that do not fade like needlework, or break like wax, 
and there is no end to its variety in woods of so many 
colors, and for the long winter evenings there has been no 
provision made so tasteful as Sorrento sawing. Nor are its 
attractions confined to ladies. The hand and eye that find 
pleasure in tying a fly, or splicing a split bamboo, will work 
out an endless lot of little mementoes with the hair-like 
saws, and it will become to any person of mechanical fancy 
quite as interesting as lathe turning, with which it can be 
most successfully combined. 

The cost of an outfit is not great; all that will be needed 
to carry on any of the more simple work can be purchased 
at from eight to ten dollars, and three to five more will lay 
in a nice selection of woods, and such patterns as will be 
needed. After working out a few designs, new ones will 
suggest themselves, when with tracing on manifold paper 
to duplicate sides and corresponding parts, a new interest 
in designing will renew and extend indefinitely the pleasure 


of this most attractive pursuit. 























































A good deal more can be said of this interest, and will be, 
I hope, by those who can add more information with re- 
gard to it than your present correspondent, but this open- 
ing of the subject claims as much space as is fair to take. 
It is presented as one more resource for evenings at home; 
one that will develope taste, and teach what ail of us value, 


manual and mechanical dexterity. L. W. L. 
et ge 


THE WASTE OF ADIRONDACK FORESTS. 
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An artist correspondent, Mr. C. C. Markham, who 
spends his summer vacations in the North Woods, em- 
ploying brush and crayon, and rod and line with equal 
dexterity, deplores the great destruction of timber caused 
by the overflow of forest tracks by the back-water of mill 
dams that span the Raquette river. He says:— 

“How desolate the shores look to what they did before the dam was 
built at the Falls below the outlet of Big Tupper Lake, and which has 
overflowed the banks of this beautiful river for miles, and laid waste 
acres of land and killed the trees and vegetation! And it is feared from 
the effects of the submerged land sickness will arise in the shape of fe- 
ver and ague and malarious fevers. Such a nuisance has this dam be- 
come, in consequence of the effects of the overflowing of the river, that 
it should be removed, because of its effects, not only upon the public 
health, but the damage done to property. But what care companies and 
monopolies for the public health? If it puts money in their purses to 
follow their business, and they are protected in it, little care they for the 
effects on others. What cares the rich lumberman or speculator how 
much it will hurt the country in time to shear it of its forests, to cxt 
down the grand old trees that shade the cold mossy spring and brook 
that bubbles under their gnarled roots? Springs that are the fountain- 
head of many a mighty river that flows toward the sea, and which looks 
towards these same springs as their never failing supply. Cut down 
these trees, take away the shade, and soon there will be but the dry bed* 
of spring and brook, and strange as it may seem to the unthinking, it will 
not be long ere a great change would come over some of our large rivers; 
for here, up in this wondrous country of the Adirondacks,lie the sources 
of the Hudson and St. Lawrence. Time has proved that cutting 
down forests has had as great effect on the climate,and hitherto healthy 
places have become the reverse. I sincerely trust that the Legislature of 
this State will carry out their plans, not to sell any more of its public 
land to private individuals and companies to hack down timber as they 
choose, and to whom these old trees, towering in their beauty and maj- 
esty, appeal in vain to spare them; for do they not contain a given 
number of dollars and cents? And the trees bow and nod to each other, 
and whisper to the wind with a moan that they are doomed. It is too 
bad to think that these forests that husband the snow so many months, 
which furnish a home for the deer and other wild game, and which make 
this wilderness so enchanting to every lover of the wild and beautiful, 
should be cut down and thousands of acres made desolate and barren by 
the ravages of fire, which is so often a close follower upon the tracks of 
the axe.” 


Che Horse and the Course. 


Tue Horse Disease 1s New Yorx.—Something which 
can hardly be called a contagious disease, yet worth roth- 
ing, has made its appearance in some few of the car and 
omnibus stables of the city. From careful research into 
the subject, we do not find that any disease has broken 
out in well ventilated public stables, and that it is unknown 
in private establishments. The symptoms seem to be gen- 
eral languor, the animals being dull and heavy, refusing 
food, with inflamation of the eyes, and a copious discharge 
coming from them. No case of mortality can be positively 
traced to the disease, the few deaths noted having been 
caused by other accidents. Moderate doses of sulphur, 
aconite and belladonna, have effected cures. The horses 
of the Adams Express stable have not suffered in the least 
from any malady, save the ordinary colds common at this 
period of the year, which are. always to be expected. 
Horses worked through the winter, often overworked in 
our cars and omnibusses, not sufficiently cared for, housed 
in damp, dark, and badly ventilated stables, mostly suc- 
comb to disease in February and March, inflammatory mala- 
dies then running their course. 


Races rn CALIFORNTA.—The race ae was the first 
of the season at the Ocean Course. The day was fine and 
attendance good for the opening. The track and stables 
are in fine order for turf men and their racers; and, from ; 
the number of horses in training, it is to be presumed that 
much sport of the kind is Jikely soon to come off. Mr. 
Stagg, the proprietor of the course, very kindly showed us 
his favorites—Hiram Woodruff, True Blue, Wheatley, 
and other favorites from the east. At the track Mr. Ran- 
dall has Stonewall; Mr Spencer has Patchen Queen, a 
brown mare unnamed, young Hambletonian, and two 
others; Mr. Pickett’s Didapper, Maude, and a promising 
colt from Redwood city. In the stable of A. Lewis is Ge- 
rome, May Howard, and Defiance. A. Cooper is in charge 
of Jo Daniels and Hubbard. James Merritt continues in 
charge of Neil Flaherty, and she never looked better. We 
also noticed three very fine greyhounds in train by Mr. 
Jones; one of them, a brindle and fleet looking dog, is 
matched for $1,000 a side. 

The race was for a purse of $250 an:] an inside stake of 
$100 each between Chinaman, Don Victor, Romulus, Twen- 
ty Cents, and Tom Dale. The latter, from some cause, 
failed to appear. In the pool selling Chinaman was, at big 
odds, the favorite before the start and after the first heat, 
which he won apparently very casily in 1:48, Don Victor 
second, Twenty Cents third, and Romulus fourth. 

The start for the second heat was easily effected, China- 
man taking the lead to the half mile pole; here Don Yie- 
tor drew alongside, and with a game and steady run out- 
ran him up to the homestretch in 1:52, passing the string 
half a length ahead, Romulus third, Twenty Cent fourth. 

The start for the fourth heat was more diffict:lt, Don 
Victor selling - in the pools, Chinaman brirging one 
half as much, and the other two in the field at any price. 








° After much jockeying they got off, much to the disadvan- 


tage of Chinaman, who fell far behind in the first quarter, 
and maintained his place throughout the heat, being a bad 
fourth, and distanced on the outcome, Don Victor winni 
the heat in 1:53, Twenty Cents second, and Romulus 
—Alta Californian. 


—Use what talent you possess. The woods would be 








very sjjent if vo birds sang there but those who sing best. 
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Glatural History. 


ALBINOS. 




















We have received from our correspondents so many well 
authenticated cases of albinoism as to render it certain that 
these freaks of Nature are not by any means so rare as 
many persons have been led to believe, the peculiarity ex- 
tending throughout the animal kingdom, from the titmouse 
to the lordly bison, and occurring in very many species of 
birds. Our intelligent correspondent, ‘‘Ornis,” covers the 
ground pretty thoroughly in the note annexed :— 

, NEw York, January 26, 1874. 
EpiTor Forest anD STREAM:— 


Instances of this anomaly in nature are not at all uncom- 
mon, and every zoologist has his attention called to it from 
time to time. It is perhaps most frequent in mammals, 
among the Rodentia, but we see, also, white deer, white 
raccoons, mink andotter. In birds it is still more common, 
and almost every collection has a few specimens wholly or 
partially albino. Several years ago there came under my 
notice two crows, almost pure white, which were taken 
from a nest near Sing Sing, New York, in which there were 
three other young birds of the usual sooty hue. Their 
bills and feet were but little darker than their plumage. 
Mr. J. Wallace, taxidermist of No. 19 William street, has, 
or had lately, an albino pinnated grouse, which is wholly 
white with the exception of the tail and a few blotches on 
the back and upper tail coverts, which are as in the nor- 
mal plumage. In my collection there is a robin, pure 
white except the breast, which is red, and another which 
has only a few large splashes of white on the back; also, a 
field sparrow (Spizella pusilla), curiously mottled with brown 
and white. Mr. George A. Boardman, of Calais, Maine, 
has an extensive collection of albinos, both birds and 
mammals. His list includes robin, cow bunting, various 
finches, red tailed hawk, scaup duck, buffle headed duck, 
ruffed grouse, and many other birds, besides a large num- 
ber of animals. Dissection has shown that in man the im- 
mediate cause of albinoism is the absence of .the rete mu- 
cosum, or layer of skin which contains the coloring matter, 
but what is the cause of this absence, and why does it oc- 
cur so rarely in the genus Homo and so frequently in the 
lower animals? Is the cause the same in these latter, and 
if so what shall we say of those that become white at some 
seasons and dark at others; for example, the zenus Lago- 
pus in birds and some species of Lepus in mammals? 

These are questions that interest me, and I shall look 
anxiously for a reply to them, Yours, ORNIS. 


















































































Our correspondent ‘‘Homo,” who is well known to our 
readers by this time, writes from Philadeplphia, stating :— 

“Captain Serrill, on the Lazaretto road, near Philadel- 
phia, has an albino Wilson’s snipe, reed bird, and red wing 
starling. Mr. Lewis Sharpe, of our city, has a white crow, 
a beautiful specimen, and your correspondent was present 
when, at Valley Forge, an albino barn swallow ad killed 
by Mr. Carlton Moore, of Philadelphia. In Munroe county, 
on the road from Kresgeville to Curtinsville, in Pennsy]- 
vania, a dutchman has a white ruffed grouse. It is more 
cf a cream color than white, and the bands on the fan-like 
tail were marked with a very faint shade of ochre.” 

Another correspondent says :— 

“‘T knew of two cases of complete albinoism in ground 
squirrels, or chipmunk, (Parnias striatus). A friend had 
one perfectly white, with pink eyes, asa pet in a cage for 
several years.” 

H. W. B. writes from New Lisbon, Ohio, that a gentle- 
man shot a white squirrel there this fall. ‘‘It was of the 
grey squirrel species, and as large in every respect. The 
hair is as white as snow. When the squirrel was shot he 
was on a hickory tree cutting nuts in company with another 
grey squirrel.” 

Mr. J. G. Davis, an experienced taxidermist of Utica, 
mentions several cases that have come under his notice, 
viz:—a white wild pigeon, a barn swallow, a partly white 
robin, head, breast, part of the neck, and two primary 
feathers in each wing being white; a partly white crow, 
being a dark cream color nearly all over, and a white blue 
bird, (stalia sialis). Mr. Davis has also mounted several 
white squirrels and three white dcer, the latter shot in Her- 
kimer and Lewis counties, and a black robin, (turdus mi- 
gratorius). 

A correspondent, who signs himself ‘‘Roamer,” men- 
tions having shot a martin, which had the under parts pure 
white, and the upper parts of pale drab, the bill, feet, and 
eyes of the natural color, but somewhat paler. This 
bird was one of a flock of two hundred, and was treated 
by his companions with marked attention, settling or tak- 
ing wing whenever it did, and following its motions. 

Of melanism we have spoken in previous numbers of 
this journal, though the peculiarity seems less common 
than its reverse. The cause of it we presume to be cor- 
rectly stated by ‘‘Ornis,” as above. 

—Mr. William M. Sears, of St. John, New Brunswick, 
informs us that onthe 10th of January a fine male bay 
lynx, or American wild cat, an animal whose nature leads 
it to choose the most secluded parts of the forest for its 
haunts, so far forgot its sense of safety as to leave the dark, 
lonely woods and make its way into the very centre of the 
city, and was shot on the ground adjoining the residence 
of Mrs. Chipman, Union street, where it had committed 
much havoc among the poultry. The nearest woods it 
could possibly have come from are a mile away from the 


city, and thickly settled. Mr. Sears ony 

The animal weighed thirteen pounds; body two anda 
quarter feet in length, and stands one and a half feet high; 
the legs are very short and thick, and beautifully marked 
with black dots; tail is five inches in length and black at 
the point; the fur is a greyish color; the belly white and 
mottled; the ears have a tuft of hair on each, anda 
pretty white spot on the back of each; its head is 
about four times the size of an ordinary house cat, and 
bears a striking resemblance to it in its features; it has a 
heavy Poe of fur like lugs around the side. of the face 
and . 





chin, which gives it a fierce look; altogether itis a 
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our city. Ifremain, very truly yours, W. M. D. 


ee 
DO QUAIL VOLUNTARILY RETAIN 
THEIR SCENT ? 
havin 
Epitor Forest AND STREAM:— 





tive. 


benefit to sportsmen. 


voluntarily emit no scent. “Homo.” 
GROUSE AND WOODCOCK. 
asian 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., February 1874. 


Epitor Forest AND STREAM:— 


not for the breeding of grouse. Is it not an equally interesting subject 
for inquiry among us, Why were ruffed grouse so plenty last season? 
ADDERBANK. 


[One rea:on why the ruffed grouse are increasing in the vicinity of 
Springfield, Mass., is because they are not snared as much as they were 
in former years. Four years ago every piece of ‘‘scrub oak,”’ and every 


swamp or alder thicket had its ‘‘hedge rows” running through it. Dur- 
ing the fall and winter the ruffed grouse travel from one piece of woods 
to another; if a ‘‘hedge row” runs across an entire wood, every grouse 
will be caught in one of its snares while passing. The ruffed grouse 
seldom flies, unless disturbed. They follow the timber as far as pos- 
sible when feeding, and when they approach the edge of a wood they 
take wing and fly to the next timber. On such occasions they rise quiet- 
ly, and donot make the startling whir-r-r as they do when flushed by 
the sportsman. Another reason for the increase of the Bonasa umbellus 
is that many of the oldest and best hunters have left Springfied, and the 
grouse have not been hunted for the past few years to that extent that 
they used to be. J. H. Batty, the taxidermist, informs us that while liv- 
ing in Springfield he killed from thirty to one hundred and fifty 
grouse every season,in the vicinity of East Longmeadow, Wilbraham, 
and Indian Orchard. Several persons used to kill a great many grouse 
who have not killed a dozen birds in the past three years. The scarcity 
of woodcock is probably owing to their irreguiar migrations.—Ep, 


F. and 8.] 
Oo 


HYBRID DUCKS. 





SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C., February 5, 1874. 


Epitor ForEsT AND STREAM.— 

I can add another instance of hybridity among ducks to those recently 
given by you. For opportunity of examining the specimen I am indebt- 
ed to Mr. J. H. Mann, naturalist and taxidermist, Syracuse, N. Y., who 
submitted his specimen to my inspection, and who has liberally depos- 
ited it in the Smithsonian. It has been examined by Prof. Baird and 
other ornithologists, who determine it to be unquestionably a cross be- 
tween the Mallard drake (Anas boschas) and the Muscovy duck (Hyonetta 
moschata). This particular hybrid is one of the commonest and best 
known of those-occurring among ducks, and is so constant in its charac- 
ters that it has received a number of scientific names, sometimes tak- 
ing a place in the system as a veritable species. Ihave myself seen one 
other, just like the present one, which was for some time on exhibition 
in the window of a restaurant in this city. Mr. Mann’s bird was shot 
last November on Oneida Lake. 

The general appearance is that of a very large Mallard drake; length, 
81 inches; weight, 5; pounds. It is about as large asa brant goose, but 
is pure duck, as shown by the shape of the bill and character of the tar- 
sal scutellation. The Mallard is shown in most of the coloration; the 
extensively greenish black upper parts, long, glossy black tail, and ab- 
sence of the two curly feathers, are the muscovy signs. As this style of 
duck is quite constant, the following description will serve for the iden- 
tification of other specimens: 

Head and neck dark green with purple and violet reflection, with brace 
below of the white collar of the Mallard. Breast and sides rich purple- 
ish chestnut, fading into white on the belly, marked throughout with 
dusky touches. Back glossy greenish-black, varied with numerous nar- 
row white edging of the feathers and some rusty marks. Rump, upper 
tail coverts and middle tail feathers uniform glossy greenish black, the 
other tail feathers black with purple and violet reflections. Under tail 
coverts black and chestnut. Wing coverts mottled with white and black- 
ish speculum, or “mirror” of the wing, rich iridescent grass green. Quills 
dusky with white edgings. Bill and feet blackish. Yours, &c., 

E.uiorr Cougs. 


very handsome though formidable looking brute, and con- 
sidering that it was shot at the head of one of our princi- 
pal business streets, and in this age of civilization, it must 
always remain an object of interest and curiosity. 1 have 
had it stuffed and mounted by Mr. James H. Carnall, of 
our city, a gentleman who seems to thoroughly understand 
the art, judging from the manner in which he has set up 
this specimen, as well as a splendid collection of birds of 
the Province, which he has shot and stuffed, and which are 
well hee inspection of your readers who may visit 


In your journal of February 12th, your correspondent W. L., of Cin- 
cinnati, gives his opinion in regard to the above question, and entirely 
agrees with me, which be will see in re-reading my first communication. 
In heading my article “I put the question” and answered it in the nega- 


Correspondent ‘Retriever,’ of Springfield, Mass., likewise is of my 
opinion, and I am glad to see the subject has brought forth so much no- 
tice, and am pleased to have begun the argument, for it will be of great 


To be more explicit, and to explain myself more fully, and that W. L. 
may see he and I agree perfectly, I will remark that quail, after being 
shot at,and having been scattered to their hiding-places,do not press their 
feathers to their bodies and lie closely for the purpose of preventing scent 
from being given off; fright causes it. In a word, they voluntarily press 
their feathers to their bodies to crowd into a small space, and thus in- 


It is a fact which many sportsmen have rejoiced in, that raffed grouse 
have been unusually plenty the past season throughout New England 
and the Middle States. During the ten or twelve years I have ‘“‘perused”’ 
the woods and fields with dog and gun, I never saw this bird so numer- 
ous as they were during the shooting season just past. I have speculated 
a good deal on the cause of this large increase in one year,and asked many 
sportsmen their opinion on the subject, but I have not yet been able to 
obtain a solution of the question. It has been popularly believed that a 
cold, wet and late spring is fatal to young birds, both grouse and wood- 
cock. My recollection of the weather last spring is, that it was of that 
character, and reference to the weather record confirmsmy memory. In 
my note bookI finda memorandum that a brood of woodcock hatched 
May 8th, and it adds, ‘‘perhaps a little later than usual.” The nest in 
this instance was higher upthe bank of the brook than usual, and well 
out of the way of the late freshets which prevailed on the streams. The 
early brook anglers last spring had to return with no trout in their creels 
on account of high water. Itis certain that from this cause, or some 
other, the season was somewhat unfavorable to the breeding of 
woodcock, for this bird has not been so scarce in many years as it was 
last season. So that in spite of a cold, wet and late spring ruffed grouse 
increased remarkably. Another natural enemy of the ruffed grouse is 
Reynard, the fox. Now the foxes were never so plenty in all this region 
as they were this last fall. Isay as they were, for manyof them have 
been killed. The hounds have been out nearly every day, and the hunt- 
ershave many a brush to show for their skill. Thirteen foxes were 
caught in asingle trap and in the same spot, within three miles of this 
city. Here, then, are two good reasons why the grouse should not be 
plenty, but in spite of them the fact remains that they were exceptionally 
abundant. Can you give us any light on this subject? During the spring 
and early summer it is an interesting subject for speculative comment in 
the English sporting papers, whether the season is a favorable one or 








CENTRAL PARK MENAGERIE. 
ee 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC PaRKs, 
New York, February 14, 1874. f 


Animals received at Central Park Menagerie forthe week ending Feb- 
ruary 13, 1874: 

One Sand-hill Crane, Grus Canadensis, trom Michigan. Presented by 
E. O. Skinner, Esq. 

Ten Flying Squirrels, Ptermonys volucella, from Westchester county. 
Presented by Mr. William Simpson, Jr. 

One Mottled Owl, cops asio, from Long Island. Presented by Mr. F. 
Uhlenhaup. 

Three Monkeys, Macacus cynomolgus. Hab. India. 


W. A. ConkKLIN. 
Che Hennel. 


THE SETTER BISMARCK, (“BIZ.’’) 
gees 








We publish the pedigree and performances of the set- 
ter ‘‘Bismarck,” the property of David Brooks, Esq., of the 
Philadelphia Sportsmen’s Club. Bismarck wil! most likely 
enter into a friendly contest with Mr. Macdona on his ar- 
rival here in July, to test in the field over game the compar- 
ative merits of American and English bred setters. This 
dog is vouched for as being one of the representative ani- 
mals belonging to a member of the Philadelphia Sports- 
men’s Club. The club is composed of some of the best 
and most reliable gentlemen in Philadelphia and consits of 
270 members. We are informed by the president that they 
have been obiiged to refuse gentlemen to membership on ac- 
count of the large number of applications. The following 
are the officers of the Philadelphia Sportsmen’s Club: 
President, B. A. Hoopes; Vice President, Adolph 8. Ohi; 
Treasurer, Thomas Sinnickson; Secretary, H. B. Pearson; 
Assistant Secretary, Frederick Stoever. The Board of Di- 
rectors are: Chairmen, A. N. Potts, Dr. W. S. Halsey, 
Chas. H. Moorhead, A. N. Newton, Clement S. Philips. 


“Biz” is from a white setter bitch brought out from 
England by a gentleman of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in 
1864. The bitch was then about six months old. She 
proved a famous ‘‘chicken” dog, unequalled for speed and 
nose. She was called a ‘‘white Belton.” She had her first 
litter of pups from an Irish red setter, brought to Iowa by 
a party of Englishmen who came to Iowa to shoot chickens 
(grouse) in 1867. The dog was left at Marshalltown. There 
was nothing remarkable about the dog except he was im- 
ported. ‘‘Biz” was of this litter and is like his mother as 
to color, all white except two red spots. Biz is large, 
measuring in every point more than the celebrated Gordon 
setter ‘‘Kent,” except height, in which he is one inch less; 
when thin, and in hunting condition, his weight is 68 
pounds; out of hunting season his weight is about 75 
pounds. Biz was five years old on the first of last April. 

Biz was trained by V. J. Shipman of State Centre, Mar- 
shall Co., Iowa. His great points are speed, endurance, 
nose, staunchness and docility. He was broken on grouse, 
and has been hunted on them in Iowa every seasong He 

yas purchased by his present owner two years since, was 
taken to lowa on a gunning expedition in September, 1872, 
also last September, so he has not missed the grouse season. 
His speed is tremendous, exceeding that of the fastest 
pointers fully fifty per cent. By good judges he is thought 
to go 125 miles perday. His style is n.agnificent, high- 
headed, and winds his game a long distance and comes to 
point often a distance too far from the game to be within 
proper or ordinary shot. Biz was broken on grouse, and 
never saw any quail until brought to Philadelphia. There 
are no quail where he was raised. He was three years old 
when hunted on quail and made out poorly, paying little 
attention to them, but he soon took to hunting them, and 
is now a most remarkable quail dog. On Christmas day of 
1872 he found twenty covies in five hours, hunting from 
eleven to four o’clock at Glassboro, sixteen miles from 
Philadelphia. This was the coldest day of last winter, 
the mercury being 8 degrees below zero at eight o’clock in 
the morning. He drops to the shot, retrieves splendidly 
and never loses acrippled bird or fails to find the dead 
ones, nor does he go for them until told to doso. On sin- 
gle birds he is excellent, but he does not excel other dogs 
on single birds to the extent that he does upon covies. He 
is wonderful on snipe, and is pronounced by all who have 
seen him hunt those birds as being the best snipe dog 
they ever saw. ‘The first day he was taken on snipe there 
were over thirty killed over him without his making a false 
point; before the season was over he made wonderful 
progress. He is excellent on pheasants (ruffed grouse) and 
on woodcock. He has hunted prairie chickens every season 
since he was a pup. Soon as the chicken season is over he 
is taken to Connecticut to hunt woodcock. On the first of 
November he is hunted on quail in Pennsylvania, New Jer-. 
sey, Delaware and Maryland, until the close of the season. 
He has been hunted with the best dogs in this part of the 
country, and gentlemen, old sportsmen, who have owned 
and hunted good dogs for twenty-five years, pronounce him 
the most remarkable dog they ever saw. I can bring this 
verdict from more than twenty-five of the best judges of 
dogs in Pennsylvania, Deleware, New Jersey and Mary- 
land. Not only is he of wonderful speed and sagacity natur- 
ally, but he has the practice of four days hunting in the 
week from early in September till the first of January, 
without being allowed to commit a fault, or rather he is 
corrected for every fault. He minds so well his owner 
does not carry a whip. Where a dog has natural qualities 
it requires work and practice to make an extraordinary dog 
of him, and no dog has had greater practice. He is fed, 
when hunted, three pounds of raw beef per day. It is the 
only food that he can eat and do the great amount of work 
that he performs. At the commencement of the season he 
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is beautifully feathered. The hairs on his tail are eight 
inches in length, but he soon pulls the long hairs out in 
ridding himself of the burrs that stick tohim. His tail 
was shortened when a pup and before his present owner 
ever saw him. Biz is known in Iowa in Marshall, Tomé@t 
and Story counties, and in Indiana and especially in this 
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TATTOOING IN NEW ZEALAND. 








HE best and fullest account of this subject was given 


section as a most remarkable dog. 
—_—_—_——oe— 
PURENESS OF SETTERS. 
——_~>_———- * 
PuHiLapze.paiA, February 10, 1874. 
Epitor FoREsT AND SrREAM:— 


It is quite evident that you and I have not been educated in the same 


school as regards purity in setters. 


I shall endeavor to reply to your questions in full, trusting that you 
will not deem Philadelphians too particular in the breeding and choice 
of sporting dogs, and in keeping the strain free from taint and blemish. 

You ask me “‘if I or any of my breeding friends have seen a pure bred 
setter pup dog or bitch bred in this country that I could prove was de- 
scended in a pure line from pure ancestors, even from the fifth genera- 
tion, and if I can vouch for the inter-cross on all sides (they, the ances- 
As I understand you, I reply Yes: and will illus- 


tors, also inter-bred).”’ 
trate presently. 


All setters in America come originally from the parent stock, English 
or Irish dogs, and we have no made spaniel, as I grant you the setter first 
was; for by judicions breeding of the large land spaniel and the teaching 
of it to prolong that pause, we notice in all dogs, just preparatory to 
jumping on their prey, that which is called a stand or point has been 
brought out, and the breed has long since become improved and distinct; 
that a separate variety has been made in the race, which now reproduces 
itself, and shows to a certainty all the characteristics of the setter where 


no taint or impure blood is allowed to enter in the breeding. 


A cross now of the spaniel proper and a setter, would be simply ru- 
inous, and even an eighth part spaniel in a setter can be readily discov- 
Likewise is the breeding of setter to pointer, 

My friend Dr. H., well and favorably known 
in the United States as a lover and breeder of Alderney cattle and fine 
stock of all kinds (as a hobby, not as a business), has a famous setter— 
‘“‘Buster”—of the Gildersleeve strain, whose pedigree I give you, and 
will further state the Doctor has given me authority to say he can vouch 


ered by a medium judge. 
or vice versa, abominable. 


for the ancestral line, which is a reply to your question: 


“Buster,”’ by Mr. Benson’s “‘Bruce”’ out of “‘Bess.”’; she out of ‘“‘Cora” 
by ‘“‘Rake;”"’ he out of ‘Fashion’ of Mr. Wister’s importation; ‘‘Rake” 
~by “‘Don”’ of the Robinson or Gildersleeve stock. Furthermore, if it is 
necessary, and you wish it, he can give you the line of descent of the 
Gildersleeve stock from the first imported dogs, to where he leaves off as 


above.” ‘“Homo.” 
We have read ‘‘Homo’s” letter carefully, and will answer its seriatim. 

The majority of the setters in America came from the German stock 

and not from the English. 


stock, there are one hundred German and other foreign breeds. 
purity of the breed we wish to call attention to;also this melancholy fact, 


that out of the thousands of dogs we have seen during the last fourteen 


years,we can only meution about fifty animals that have any claim to an- 


cestral blood; even then it would be hard to make the statement that any 


one of reliability could be found to vouch that such and such grand sire, 
and grand dam were the ancestors of these dogs. 

In the pedigree of “‘Buster’’ by Mr. Benson’s ‘‘Bruce’’ out of “Bess,” 
she out of ‘‘Cora’’ by ‘‘Rake,” by “Don,” &c , we should like to be in- 
formed why ‘‘Homo” does not even give the sire of the first generation! 
Ile says, ‘‘out of ‘Bess.’ *? Who was “Bruce’s” sire and dam, what were 

- their names, and of what breeds? Everybody knows, or they think they 
do, that is interested in the purchase of a setter pup, the name and breed 
of the sire and dam. Now what we require to know positively is, first,the 
sire and dam, and then the sire and dam of the sire and dam, and if both 
breeds have shown goodperformers in the field over game,wé are perfect- 
ly satisfied as far as our sportsman’s proclivities are concerned. My 
friend Homo uses the word “‘strain’”’ as applicable to improve an already 
fair breed of the setter. A dash orstrain of the Original “Belton” has 
made the “Lavarack setter,” with careful breeding and training, the 
magnificent dog it now iz. But how long has it taken to produce this 
almost perfect sportsman’s dog? As a general rule we do not want 
“strains;’’ we require the sire and dam to be of the same breed; grand 
sire and grand dam also. Strains of breeds are a speculation, and only 
for the breeder to undertake, and not for the sportsman. The sports- 
man, as a rule, requires a thoroughly broken dog, of course it is all the 
better if the dog is good looking, finely feathered, &c., and seldom cares 
or bothers himself about a guaranteed pedigree. Unless the breeder's 
bitches or stock dogs are failing and wanting in some prominent mark of 
merit, such as being a hard animal to train, or that his nose requires 
strengthening in the most important quality, scent; then, and then only 
are good strains of known, recorded animals of any importance. The 
breeders of pointers and setters ought to be thoroughly acquainted, and 
beyond all doubt sure that the sire and dam are purely bred (not the En- 
glish setters proper), the grand sire and grand dam, his sire and dam, 
her sire and dam, not a strain of pureness,*but all of them judiciously 
inter-b-ed, inter-crossed (not in-and-in breeding brother and sister)—all 
pure, and I only ask to the fifth generation. Therefore, we repeat there 
are no pure bred pointers and settersin our country to the fifth genea- 
ation, that canshow a straight, pure ancestral line from any original 
stock from all their progenitors. 

Pedigrees are good for the sportsman and general public, but when we 
come to the breeder, it is he that is responsible to the sportsman and 
public for the pureness of the breed. Every breeder who has a reputation 
for a certain class of dogs, known public performers in the field over 
game, and of certain pedigree, will at once admit, that if they get a 
strain of impure blood in their kennel, the difficulty of eradicating it al- 
most amounts to an impossibility. The taint may have lain dormant for 
years, and yet it is bound to showitself sometimes, as you will have no- 
ticed in the red Irish setter throwing black puppies. Moreover the 
breeder's reputation for veracity should be without reproach, and it is 
necessary for him to thoroughly understand, not only the diseases of 
dogs, but the effects of careful inter-crossing with the same breed. Fi- 
nally, in order that the breeder can state with truth the pedigree of his 
dogs, it would be eminently proper that he or his tried representative 
must be present, or can make an affidavit, or positively assert that such 
and such bitch pupped in such a barn, out-house or kennel. [Eprror.] 

C—O So 

—Will our ladies read this, taken from Land and Water, 

and learn how to care for their pretty drawing-room pets: 


Perhaps the term “killed with kindness” is never oftener 
realised than with our ladies’ pet dogs. They are subject 
to a far greater number of complaints than other dogs, and 
decayed teeth, asthma, dropsy and the various skin teen 
from which they so frequently suffer, are nearly always 
the result of substituting dainties for plain food and the 
want of proper exercise. No indoor dog, if unrestrained, 
requires feeding—he can generally feed himself on the 

Scraps. Plates of meat, thin bread and butter, and con- 
fectionery which they are occasionally crammed with are 
cruelties. If their mistresses could only be induced to be- 
lieve this and treat their pets accordingly, they would find 
that instead of becoming the diseased and bloated little 
objects they frequently are during the latter half of their 
short existence, they would be lively and companionable 


«up toa much greater age than if petted 7 
the usual samme . P and pampered in 





























Every now and then bitches throw » first 
class dog; when this is the case they are called English imported. We 
grant that the expensive and best selected stock*in this country are En- 
glish bred; but where there is one setter in America of pure English 
Itis the 


by Mr. Earle, who resided nine years in New Zea- 
land, shortly before the first settlers ventured there from 
England. In his work, published in 1827, an engraVing is 
given, representing a New Zealand chief lying in an easy 
position on a kind of blanket, and an artistic tattooer ope- 
rating upon him. He says:—‘‘The art of tattooing has 
been brought to such perfection here that whenever we 
have seen a New Zealander with skin thus ornamented we 
have admired him. Itis looked upon as answering the 
same purposes us clothes. When a chief throws off his 
mats he seems as proud of displaying the beautiful orna- 
ments figured on his skin as a first rate exquisite is in ex- 
hibiting himself in his last fashionable attire. It is an es- 
sential part of warlike preparation. The whole of the dis- 
trict of Ko-ro-ra-di-Ka was preparing for the pense 
war. Their cannon, muskets, powder, and ball increase 
daily; and a very ingenious artist named Aranghie arrived 
to carry on this important branch of his art, which was 
soon placed in requisition, for.all the mighty men in the 
neighborhood were one by one under his operating hands. 
As this professor was a near neighbor of mine I frequent! 
paid him a visit in his studio, and he returned the compli- 
ment whenever he had time to spare. He was considered 
by his countrymen a perfect master of the art of tattooing, 
and men of the highest rank and importance were in the 
habit of travelling long journeys in order to put their skins 
vnder his skiliful hands. Indeed, so largely were his works 
esteemed that I have seen many of his drawings exhibited, 
even after death. A neighbor of mine very latety killed a 
chief who had been tattooeed by Aranghie, and appreciating 
the artist’s work so highly he skinned the chieftain’s thighs 
and covered his cartouch-box with it! I was astonished to 
see with what boldness and precision Aranghie drew his 
designs upon the skin, and what beautiful ornaments he 
produced; no rule and compasses could be more correct 
than the lines and circies he formed. So unrivalled is he 
in his profession that a highly finished face of a chief from 
the hands of this artist is as greatly prized in New Zealand 
as ahead from the hands of Sir Thomas Lawrence is 
among us. The professor was merely a cooky, or slave, 
but by skill and industry he raised himself to an equality 
with the greatest men of his country, and as every chief 
who employed him always made him some handsome pres- 
ent he soon became a man of wealth, and was constantly 
surrounded by important personages.” We thus learn from 
Mr. Earle that tattooing is veritably a branch of the fine 
arts in the estimation of those who are most concerned in 
the matter; and even the Englishman himself was roused 
to enthusiasm in the matter. The Church Missionary So- 
ciety have in their museum a _ bust of a chieftain, carved 
by himself, in very hard wood, with rude iron tools of his 
own making, and the tattoo marks on _ his face are faithful- 
ly copied. Unusually complex devices are said to require 
weeks, or even months, in their execution; seeing that some 
portions of the skin must be healed before others are pro- 
ceeded with. From various authorities we learn that 
among these savage tribes tattooing is the mark of gentil- 
ity, and is as much prized_as_the exhibition of coats of 
arms by maay families in England. A traveller, Mr. Mars- 
den, ventured to tell one of the New Zealand chiefs that it 
would be a pity to tattoo his nephew Rocow, as he was a 
fine looking youth, with a dignified, open, and placid coun- 
tenance, which ought not to be disfigured. What was the 
result? ‘The chief laughed in my face, and said his 
nephew must be tattoooed, as it would give him a noble, 
masculine and warlike appearance; that he would not be 
fitted to be his successor with a smooth face; and that the 
New Zealanders would look on him merely as a woman if 
he was not tattooed.”—Chambers’ Journal. 
———————~e—_____ 
A TRIBUTE TO LANDSEER. 
———>-—_ 
Ht. following charming little bit of criticism is from 
the Gentleman’s Magazine in regard to one of Land- 
seer’s well known pictures:—Whether he painted the high- 
bred Italian greyhound or the lowly bull dog, the expres- 
sion of countenance is always consistent with the character 
of the creature. Herein is Landseer never at fault. Take 
the “Jack in Office,” which is familiar to everybody. It 
is full of grotesque humor, without a trace of caricature or 
vulgarity, and withal it is a work of real pathos. ‘‘Jack’s” 
physiognomy is a perfect study. The more intently we 
look at it the more heartily do we enter into the spirit of the 
situation. The ‘‘Jack in Office,” often among our Own 
race, is placed in a position above his merits and qualifica- 
tions, and whoever approaches him must do so deferen- 
tially, even though the suitor is of superior education or 
social position. Of this character four footed ‘‘Jack in 
Office” is a true type. With what scorn and disdain he 
keeps his cunning eye upon the motley crew around the 
barrow upon which he sits enthroned, oblivious of the fact 
that ‘‘before great Agamemnon’s time reigned -_ as great 
as he”! But what of his suppliant subjects? Each has a 
history perfectly intelligible. One particularly is a marvel. 
The type is familiar to most people. He is a poor unfor- 
tunate whose career has been a sad one, and would point a 
suitable moral for a teetotal lecture. He is a terrier, evi- 
dently of good parentage and has seen better days. 
From a position of honor and respectability he has glided 
down the social scale, until he has become a pest to his 
former friends, who are now either obliged to cross the 
street to avoid meeting him or to make up their mind to be 
wheedled, by a tale of woe, out of some of their loose cash. 
Looking at this seedy shadow of his former self one is 
almost moved to feel in one’s pocket foracoin. He is so 
low in degradation that a copper would send him on his way 
rejoicing, but there was a time when his borrowing powers 
were not so limited. This poorcreature has got down to 
the lowest stage, and is assuredly past all reclamation. 
The other lookers-on are equally typical of different mem- 
bers of the human family.” 

There are exhibiting to-day in London all of the works of 
Landseer. There is something grand in collecting together 
all the productions of a deceased artist, and exposing them 
to public view. Inno better way could the memory of 
this distinguished painter be perpetuated. If musicians 
of wonderful merit, at their obsequies are borne to their 
last resting place, the organ sounding a requiem, the com- 
position of the departed, there issomething vot the less 
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impressive in bringing forth to the light, in one imposing 
collection all the productions of the artistic illustration of a 
period. Such tributes to art, and to an artist evince more 
true feeling than mere spoken words, or sham ceremonials. 
ep oe 

STRANGE Fisnine Superstitions.—According to the 
fishermen of Buckie, full nets may be insured by dressin 
a corpse in a flannel shirt stuck over with burs, and wheel- 
ing.it through the town ina barrow. A correspondent 
of Notes and es writes: ‘Wife-beating to the effusion 
of blood may be a novel method of securing luck in the 
herring fishery, but'to draw blood is practised in some of 
the fishing villages on the north east coast of Scotland, 
under the belief that success follows the act. The act 
must be performed on New year’s Day, and the good for- 
ture is his only who is the first to shed blood. If the 
morning of the New Year is such as to allow the boats of 
the village to put to sea, there is quite a struggle as to 
which boat will reach the fishing ground first, so as to gain 
the coveted prize, the first shed blood of the year. If the 
weather is unfavorable for fishing, those in possession of 
guns—and a great many of the fishermen’s houses possess 
one—are out, gun in hand, along the shore before daybreak, 
in search of some bird or wild animal, no matter how 
small, that they may draw blood, and thus make sure of 
one year’s good fortune.’— Chambers’ Journal. 

—__~+>—_—— 


Errects OF FrEsH PatntT EMANATIONS.—Investigations 
of a very interesting character, made by an experienced 
house painter in Paris, to ascertain whether emanations from 
certain paints containing such substances as white lead, 
zinc white, linseed oil, essence of turpentine, cual oil, etc., 
are injurious to health, show some noteworthy results. 
He caused the insides of some boxes to be painted, and 
within them he placed wire cages containing rabbits, which 
were not in contact with the paint, but only subject to the 
influence of the emanations from it. The rabbits suffered 
while the paint was fresh, especially when it contained 
coal oil, but none of them died. Living in apartments 
recently painted, and which emit the odor of oil of turpen- 
tine, is not, therefore permanently injurious to health. 

a ooo 


Ostrich Farminc.—An English settler at the Cape of 
Good Hope _ this account of his ostrich stock, in a priv- 
ate letter: I have a flock, or herd, or covey, or whatever 
else you like to call it, of twenty-seven; they are perfectly 
tame, and will follow me all over the place; in fact, I feel 
sure that they were always intended to be domesticated. I 
have only to go outside the door and whistle, and the 
whole troop comes as fast as their legs can carry them, in 
hopes of getting some maize, which they are very fond of. 
They eat almost anything, but there is so much round the 
house and in the old lands that they scarcely require any 
artificial food. They are plucked first at about eight 
months old, and afterward about every seven months. ‘The 
first a are not of much value, but nevertheless return 
twenty-five per cent. per annum. The second plucking 
brings that up to eighty per cent., and the third to about 
110, or more. The feathers are then prime, and the yield 
from each bird, taking cock and hens together, is about 
£9 or £10. The price of birds two months old is £9, and 
I intend to make up = number to forty-five this season, 
and when they are full grown I expect to get £750 a year 
for their feathers alone, without counting increase. ild 
birds are now very scarce within the colony, and are only 
to be found in numbers far in the interior, where they are 
also rapidly decreasing; this accounts for the price of 
feathers.. Of course the demand is increasing throughout 
the world, so that it will be many years before the domes- 
ticated birds make any marked difference in the market. 
No stock gives so little trouble; they thrive where a donkey 
would find it hard lines to live.” 
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—_—__+—_——— 
We shall endeavor in this department to impart and hepe to receives 
ye ore oh be of service to amateur and professional sparts- 
men. ne ceaipuating localities h 6 ‘ali within 
the , designating localities for good fied 
inn ee Frappr and giving advice and instructions as to , ine 


y lil branches of the sportsman’s craft will 
governi fe 8 
Santon mee Communications not Noticed : 

; : 

B. P., Montreal.—Mr. Reiche will write you. 

H. O., Columbus, Ohio.— What are the rules as to the speaking to dogs 
in the field at field trials? Aus. See article in our Editorial columns. 

J. W. E., Quincy, Ill.—Can you tell me where to find or purchase 
“‘Stonehange Shot Gun and Rifle?” Your bookseller can procure it for 
you at Woods’, Great Jones street, New York. 

W. H. W., Ulster county, N. Y.—Where can I procure one brace of 
fox hound pups? Ans. The dogs you refer to were ruthlessly sold at 
auction; we will import a pair for you, five months old, for $75. 

J.E. F., Torquay, Devonshire; J. L. H. & Club, Shrewsbury, Eng- 
land; L. H. C., Lincolnshire, and others.—We refer to our article on 
‘*Prairie Chickens” in our last; also to a paragraph in “Sporting News 
from Abroad.” 

C. B., New York.--Do you think I could get any wild duck shooting 
on the Jersey flats? Ans. In about a fortnight you might get some good 
shooting; take care to be the first on the grounds, as the birds settle on 
their flight from the south. 

J. 8. P., Cambridge.—Can one obtain good duck or snipe shooting, or 
both, in Indiana or Illinois, between now and the firstof May; if so, 
when and where; whom should I address on this subject? Ans. Write 
to Samuel Lesure, Esq., The Shooting Club, Quincy, Illinois. 

B. B. B., Denver, Col.—My gun is a 1@-bore breech-loader, weighing 
9} pounds; I load with 13 oz. of BBB for geese, and 3¢ drachms of pow- 
der, but Icannot drop them dead, as they mos‘ always get away from 
me; is load right? Ans. Certainly not. Load as follows: 1} oz. B 
shot and 4} drachms of powder. 

J.T. D., Philadelphia.—What would be the expense per day of shodt- 
ing at Atlantic City in May—t»at is, boat and hotel bill included? Ans. 
We feel somewhat disposed to say that we dislike the idea of shooting 
wild fowl in their spring flight north; but as these are a’ migratory bird 
we will state that for $5 a day you can be accommodated. 

B. P., Quincy, Ill.—My setter pup has the distemper; he cost me $59, 
so I want to save his life if possible? Ans. Mr. Laverack says: ‘‘I haye 
tried every remedy for distemper, and am convinced that, for certain 
types, there is no positive cure. Good nursing, warmth, and assisting 
nature is better than all specifics. Change of air has a beneficial effect. 
Distemper I believe to be a blood poison, proceeding from the peculiar 
state of the atmosphere.’’ You should wash out you kennel at least once 
a week, besides cleaning it every day with weak carbolic acid and waiter, 
or hot lime. Give the setter one ounce of castor oil, wait a day, and then 
give the following: Extract of colocynth, one scraple; colchicam pow- 
dered, ten grains; blue pills, ten grains. a 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


inthe Union can agree exactly as to what is a quail, a 
pheasant or a partridge, the confusion is worse confounded 
as to fish. Men who are doubtless innocent, who would, 
if they knew better, aid the Fish Commissioners in their 
arduous labors, violate the letter of the law from ignorance 
of the name of the fish. 

Not a day passes but that the Forest anD STREAM is in 
receipt of letters coming from Maine to California, all 
beuring on these subjects, communications written not 
only by sportsmen but by those who look into this subject 
of pisciculture in an economic sense, and it was principally 
from their suggestions that the preamble and resolutions 
adopted by the Association were advanced. 












will touch you.” So taking home his handsome frog, he 
offered it toa duck. The duck took it for a moment, them 
dropped the frog with disgust, ‘‘throwing it instantly out 
of its mouth and went about jerking its head as if trying to 
thrOw off some unpleasant taste.” Of course this particular 
Batrachian would have been speedily exterminated by the 
birds of the section of the world he lived in, from the glar- 
ing character of his color if nature had not given him some 
other method of self protection, that of n.aking him un- 
savory to his enemies. The offensiveness of the skunk is 
of the same character. Having e black body, which ‘con- 
trasts with his white tail, he could be too easily seen and 
killed; he saves himself by his unpleasant odor. Nature, 
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them: 


The following is the preamble and resolution offered and 
accepted by the Convention of the American Fish Cultur- 
ists’ Association, with Mr. Hallock’s remarks on presenting 

















I beg to bring to your notice a subject admitted to be of 
the greatest importance, though I doubt whether it comes 
fully within the scope of this association; but having heard 
one of your most distinguished members yesterday assert 
that, ‘‘protection must go hand in hand with propagation, 
and that all efforts in breeding fish will be nullified by 
neglect to protect the young fish and fish in spawn by judi- 
cious legislation and wardenship,” I am encouraged to 
speak. We set the highest value upon provisions and pen- 
alties to prevent the use of nets,giant powder, coculus indi- 
cus, and other devices for the wholesale and indiscriminate 
catching of fish, and for the taking of gravid and spent fish 
and all unseasonable fishing whatsoever, and for the means 


when noticing these peculiarities, very properly states, that 
Mr. Darwin’s very powerful argument of color, as subsid- 
iary to selection in animals, may have been very much 
modified from this necessity on the part of nature of using 


some protective coloring to insure the existance of a species. 
—__ SO Oo 


THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF GAME. 


HE occasion of the meeting of the New York Associa- 

tion for the Protection of Game, last week, was made 
doubly interesting from the fact that it was attended by 
many prominent gentiemen who had been present at the 
Convention of the American Fish Culturists’ Association. 
_ Royal Phelps, Esq , President, took the chair. After the 
ordinary routine of business, Professor Baird, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, delivered a most interesting address on 
the efforts of the various Fishery Commissioners. The 





devised to prevent poaching in private or public waters, and 
for all those wholesome restrictions intended to govern 
angling on leased and open rivers, lakes and streams. All 


President read a communication from Mr. Theodore W. 
Sterling, a member of the recently organized Association 
for the Preservation of Game in Missouri. Following the 
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To Correspondents, these go far towards the conmmmmetson of the main object good example of the New York Association, and taking 
—_+—— desired to be accomplished, but it is evident that the im- | their rules and regulations as a model, the Missouri Associa- 


perfect operation of the existing laws and the great loop- 
hope of escape for transgressors lies in the fact that game 
and fish taken in one State may be sold in the markets of 


tion have drafted certain bills which they propose present- 
ing to the Legislature of the State. This paper was inter- 
esting in many respects, as the Missouri Association pro- 
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THE BETTER PROTECTION OF FISH. 

sscisidlltosis 

RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE AMERICAN FISH CULTURISTS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

es 
HE editor of Forest anp Stream having been im- 
pressed with the idea that a more general plan of pro- 
tection was necessary not only for fish but for birds and 
animals, took occasion on the meeting of the American 
Fish Culturists’ Association to explain his views on this 
subject. It isan evident fact that but one general law, 
identical as to time of close season, can ever thoroughly 
protect the fish, birds or beasts of our country. It is per- 
fectly possible to imagine a case where ona river of no 
great length it may be illegal to catch fish fifty miles from 
its source at certain times in one State, when 100 miles be- 
low in another State the catching of such fish would in no 
way infringe on the fish statutes of that State. Again, 
since we owe a great deal to the Canadian Fish Comm is- 
sioners, it might frequently happen that rivers rising in 
the States and flowing into the Dominion might be depopu- 
lated of fish at their source by us while protected in the 
Provinces, or that exactly the reverse might happen. A 
commercial question enters here into the subject which 
occasions no end of dispute and unfortunate consequences. 
Fish may be legally caught in one State at one particular sea- 
sonof the year, then shipped and exposed forsale in another 
State where the time for catching such fish may be against 
the law, and it becomes a nice question to decide whether 
the seller or the purchaser of the fish anegeting in contra- 
vention of thelaw. ‘The editor thigket perfectly possible, 
then, that laws should be enacted by the several legislatures, 
iGeniical in character in regard to close time, within certain 
zones more or less extended. If the resolution adopted by the 
Association, as suggested by Mr. CoarLEs HALLock, could 
have been made even more comprehensive as to detail, so 
as to include birds and animals, it would have even met his 
views more fully, but asthe business of the convention 
was directed only towards the subject of fish, it was thought 
wiser to leave to the sportsmen's associations in the coun- 
try the wider development of this idea, to wit, of the en- 
forcement of a more general and co-operative system of 

game legislation. , 
The advantages of the proposed plan in regard to the 
naming of fish and the identification of species is a mani- 
feat ane. Jf among the game birds hardly apy two States 





another State with impunity. 


necessary, and we are pleased to cbserve that a draft of a 
bill with this object in view has been presented to the Leg- 


Association, of which Dr. J. P. Ordiway is the very earnest 
and efficient President, and that the works and efforts of 
this society have been endorsed by the Fish Commissioners 
of Maine; and 

Whereas, The Committee of the said Anglers’ Associa- 
tion has, in a series of resolutions, invited the co-operation 
of their sister States, and urged the formation of similar as- 
sociations for tl.is purpose; therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the special province of the American 
Fish Culturists’ Association, composed, as it is, of the State 
Fishery Commissioners, and the leading Fish Culturists of 
the country, to promote and encourage, either within or 
outside of its own body, the formation of a similar society 
as that of Massachusetts, and for the like objects. Also, 
in view of the difficulty that has hiiherto attended the iden- 
tification of species by a confusion of local names whereby 
we are unable to distinguish by the vernacular a trout from 
a black bass, a pike from a pickerel and a blue fish from a 
taylor fish, it is of the utmost importance that an uniform 
nomenclature be adopted to enable us to designate such 
species as may be named within and coming under the pro- 
visions of any sumptuary act,so that the same be known and 
recognized in all those States included within the limits of 
said act, and that the better to decide upon and establish 
such uniform nomenclature a Committee or Board of Re- 
ference be formed to be composed of delegates, one from 
each naturalist's and sportsman’s association in each State, 
whose qualifications shal! be defined and determined by a 
convention composed of one delegate from each naturalist’s 
and sportsman’s association in the States so co-operating, 
and the decision of which Board of Reference or Committee 


shall be final 
et 0 ee 


NATURALISTIS ACUMEN. 
—_——_--- 

E do not know where we have seen a more noticeable 
example of the perspicacity of the naturalists than 
that shown by the author of that most interesting book 
called the ‘‘Naturalist in Nicaragua.” Mr. Belt sces some- 
where in Nicaragua—a frog. Its color red and blue, 
colors which differ essentially from the ordinary habili- 
ments of the frog. Now there is an old story of the natu- 
ralist who met in the wood a fiend rejoicing in all the 
demoniacal get up of cloven feet, tail and horns. ‘I am 
going to eat you,” cried the fiend. ‘‘Can’t be done,” said 
the philosopher, positively, ‘‘tail, horns and cloven feet 
are graminiverous and not carniverous; passon your way.” 
Now frogs are mostly green or yellow or brown, and 
mimic the grass or mud they delight to dwell in, just as 
much as the tawny stripes of the tiger recall the parallel 
stalks of the weeds in the jungle. Nagure clotlies its 
creatures like the localities they resort to, in order to pro- 
tect them, otherwise any glaring discrepancy of color would 
speedily effect their entire destruction. If c«-lor is ommit- 
ted by watchful Providence, the animal generally has, some 
other method of protection. _ But to return to our frog. 
Said Mr. Thomas Belt in looking at the gaudy frog, ‘You 
arc red and blue. Now I am certain that po apimal or bird 


What is needed, therefore, is such a co-operation of 
States as will procure the enactment of a law which shall 
make it illegal to expose for sale in the markets of ond 
State fish illegally taken in another State within the periods 
for which their taking is prohibited in such States. Some 
such measure is by universal consent acknowledged to be 


islature of Massachusetts by the Massachusetts Angling 


posed to organize branch clubs throughout the State, to act 
in harmony with the Maine Club. Mr. Sterling writes that 
the Club was ‘‘most agreeably surprised to find how strong 
the feeling is for the Protection of Game, and that the 
Missouri Association was bound to put an end to the wanton 
destruction of game in and out of season, and that they 
hoped by next full to be prepared to punish any offender.” 
When fully organized and in perfect operation Mr. Sterling 
hoped to extend to the members of the New York Associa- 
tion an invitation to cnjoy such field sports as eastern gen- 
tlemen rarely dream of if they have not shot in the prairies 
of Missouri or Illinois. This meeting of the New York 
Association for the Preservation of Game, may be said to 
have been a most fortunate supplement to the Convention 
of the Fish Culturists’ Association. 

Mr. Sterling’s plan of the organization of a Society for 
the Protection of Game in the West, may certainly be looked 
upon a3 a most important one, and around it we hope, as a 
nucleus, will be grouped many other similar societies. But 
something even more than this is wanted. What we think 
is required is co-operative action on the part of legislators of 
not one or two, but of many States, looking not only to the 
preservation of the fish but of the birds and beasts. With 
the wide extent of territory we have, such a general law may, 
perhaps at the start, present certain difficulties, but there is 
no reason why peculiar zones, inhabited by about the same 
animals or birds or fishes having similar habits should not 
be governed by identical Game Laws, and why the same 
close seasons should not protect them all. Exactly such 
measures, as proposed by Mr. Sterling, in behalf of the 
Western Association, must tend to this general comprehen- 
sive movement we so much advocate. A resolution of pre- 
cisely this character was adopted by the convention of the 
Fish Culturists’ at theirslast meeting, calling for united 
legislative action in regard to the Protection of Game in the 
various States. 
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A HOST OF FISHES. 


ert ld 
T the Convention of the Aierican Fish Culturists’ As 
sociat:on, amidst the fire of questions theoretical or 
otherwise, advanced or propounded, to which replies were 
made by gentlemen perhaps among the most prominent 
itchylogists in the country, no less interesting were the re- 
marks made by Mr. Eugene G. Blackford, one of our 
largest fish dealers in New York, who, when introduced 
before the convention by Professor Baird, gave a brief but 
thoroughly practical account of the retail fish business in 
New York. r 
Calling on Mr. Blackford at his office, No. 75 Fulton 
Market, we surveyed on the marble slabs a host of fishes, 
and wondered if the most discriminating of gourmands 
could not find there the exact fish best svited to his partic- 
ular taste. There seemed to us to be heaped together on the 
marble tables the whole catalogue of fishes running from A 
to Z. Of course, with our great sea-board and rivers, and 
the rapidity of transportation, everything that swims and is 
edible, finds its purchasers in our fish markets, 
To go through the whole list of fish exposed for sale on 
Mr. Blackford’s counter, would be surprising. There were 
Savannah shad, red snapper, from Florida; turbot(?) from 


Newfoundland; striped bass, from Mirimichi; white fish, » 


from Detroit; smelt, from Maine; haddock, from Boston 
Bay; live cod, from Sandy Hook; frost fish, (tom cods,) 
from the coast; flounders, eels, sun fish, from Detroit; 
perch, halibut, from the Georges; cusk, (torsk,) lobsters 
alive and boiled, and scollops. ; 
Would pot the most famed of English fish caters, 
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ENGLISH FIELD TRIAL CHALLENGE. 


’ <del lente 
S there might arise some misconception among sparts- 
men and the public in regard to the pointers and set- 

ters challenge issued in American sportsmen through Messrs. 

Price and Macdona, of England, we will narrate the facts 

of the case as concisely as possible. 

In December last (letter No. 1) Mr. Price, with the consent 
of Mr. Macdona, wrote to us asking us to publish a challenge 
for an international pointers and setters match. We did 
soin good faith. It appears that after the challenge was 
put in print in England and the United States it awakened 
some correspondence from several gentlemen in England, 
who also owned first class field trial dogs. A few English 
gentlemen of note objected to the word “‘international,” 
stating that they had the best representative dags that Eng- 
land could produce, and not Mr. Price and Mr. Macdona. 
Mr. Price hearing and seeing these letters in the public 
prints of England very properly wrote to the ForgsT AND 
STREAM stating (letter No.2) that he would leave the interna- 
tional challenge as to choice of dogs entirely in the hands 

of the Kennel Club of England. We believe this club 
holds supervision and entire jurisdiction over the respect- 
able dog shows and all the great field trials in England; 
in fact takes the posilion in the canine world as does the 
English Jockey Club over the horse and course. 

Since the last letter of Mr. Price reached us we have re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Macdona stating that he will most 
likely visit this country in July next and shall be most 
happy to show his dogs in the field over game, and make 
a friendly match with any American sportsmen who feel 
willing to enter their dogs. It is perfectly true that most 
of our international sports have had to be fought on the 
other side of the Atlantic, but this will be the first time 
that American and English sportsmen(taking that word in its 
literal sense) will be brought together in friendly contest 
to compete with their breeds of dogs at field trials over 
game. The contest will be not looking to see how many 
birds can be killed by either party, but to note the merits 
and demerits in the different marks of hunting and breed- 
ingin the field, such as scent, dropping to shot, backing 
and retrieving. ’ 

Gentlemen sportsmen all over the world, if proverbial for 
their conversatism, are equally known for their liberality 
and candor, and we do not think that our English neigh- 
bors are lacking in either of these qualities. There is no 
class of persons who are more practical, and who will not 
at the same time listen to theory or speculation, than the 
gentlemen sportsman. Sportsmen in this neighborhood, 
also in the East and West will have an opportunity of see- 
ing these English dogs work in the field, as it is the inten- 
tion of the writer, after Mr. Macdona has seen New Yo k, 
Philadelphia and the East, to take him out to the Western 
prairies to shoot and hunt his pointers and setters over 
pinnated grouse. 








wanting variety at a Greenwich white bait dinner, find here 
sufficient for a change? But’stop, if not satisfied, this fish 
fare can be further supplimented. By the process of 
refrigeration, summer and fall fish are kept over for all 
seasons of the year. Say the catch of blue fish is large in 
September, larger than the market requires at the moment, 
they are purchased and placed in the freezing chambers, 
where they remain swect and good, ready for customers, 
urtil the next crop of fish in the warmer months comes 
again. 

We arc all of us perhaps familiar with the theatrical fish; 
how Mr. Fox, inclined to larceny, in Humpty Dumpty, 
burglarizes the fish-woman’s basket,and how fish of the most 
nondescript character more natural than life, are hurled 
about the stage, or how in La Muette de Portici, when the 
Neapclitan fish market revolts, it rains papier maché fish. 
Exactly of this character appeared to us the frozen fish, 
taken for our inspection out of Mr. Blackford’s refrigerat 
ing vaults. There was a Spanish mackerel as beautiful 
in form es modeled. in bronze; every detail perfect, 
with his beautiful forked tail, and his body, with 
still the pearly, silvery sheen and irridescent burnish on it, 
and all as solid as a board. Even the fish-like smell was 
hardly appreciable. Frozen hard and stiff were the fish, 
and to be made edible required to be placed in aj tub 
of cold water to get thawed out again. So absolutely per- 
fect were the mackerel that it seemed to us that the fish 
had only been subjected to some process which suspended 
animation, and that turned into stone by enchantment they 
would at the movement of some conjuror’s wand, frisk, 
flap, flop, and clutter about on the boards again. In the 
refrigerator we had dumped out for us, like pieces of stone, 
king fish (Ceres,) from the gulf, saimon from Quebec 
and the Provinces, Spanish mackerel from Long Island, 
salmon trout from Buffalo, fresh mackerel and bass, (bass 
from five pounds to monsters of seventy-five pounds,) and 

last not least, Brodignagian frog legs, one dozen of which 
weigh four pounds, fine enough, large enough and delicate 
enough to make a Frenchman rave and become delirious. 
In these refrigerators Mr. Blackman keeps from 50,000 to 
60,000 pounds of fish, sufficient to supply the demand up to 
May 1st. Of course no fish can be exactly as good when 
kept in a refrigerated state as when taken fresh from’ the 
water, but for those who have no liking for salt or pickled 
or canned fish, frozen fish offers a most excellent, palatable 
and wholesome food. There is a peculiarity about the 
freezing process, which-is curious as affecting rather more, 
fish of the mackerel kind than any other. The oily secre- 
tions in these ‘ish, by the lowering of the temperature, 
seem to leave the interior of the fleshy cells and to seek the 
surface. Outside the presence of this fatty substance can 
be readily seen. It by no means impares the eating quality 
of the fish, only makes the outside of the fish the richer, 
somewhat to the detriment of the interior portions. 
Philosophising over this matter we are led to suppose 















































































































the Kennel Club would welcome with open arms any American gentle- 
men interested in sporting matters, who might wish to join them, 
Truly yours, W. T. Lioypd Prices. 


LETTER No. 3. 


Hrisre Home, West Kiesy, 
CuEsHIRE. England, January 30, 1874. } 


Eprror Forest aND STREAM:!— 

The interest which my friend Mr. Lloyd Price and my challenge has 
evinced in America, and the genial spirit with which it has been met by 
the American press aud people, has kindled a reciprocal feeling on this 
side of the ‘“‘pond.”” We are looking forward to its realization with a 
akeen spirit of friendly emulation. I appreciate most fully the fairness 
of the proposal from your side that the match should be run off on Amer- 
ican ground as well as here. For my part I shall be very glad to take 
over a team of my dogs and Mr. Lloyd Price’s to New York, to run two 
brace against any two American braces of pointers and setters, either 
before or after the match is run off here. The ground that I would pro- 
pose ts ran the dogs on here is a property belonging to Sir Watkin W. 
Wynne; but, however, any ground that will best answer our mutual in- 
terests as to game, etc. I confess ignorance as to how and when your 
shooting seasons begin in America. If you are much earlier than we are 
here we might meet you intheend of July, and you come over to us for 
the second or third week in August. We shall be glad to hear from yon 
or your readers, or any one you may appoint to communicate with us as 
to any future arrangements upon this interesting imternational match, 

I am, yours truly, J Cummine Macponna. 
P. S.—Of course itis understood the dogs should be worked on grouse 
and partridges. 





All true sportsmen are aware that nothing is so calculated 
to elevate the ‘‘dog” (which although the companion of man 
has a bad name,) and out-door sports in the minds of the 
general public than a friendly spirit of rivalry between the 
Old and New Worlds. These pointer and setter field 
trials will be managed and particular laws made for them 
to suit American dogs by some of the first practical sports- 
men in the United States. The writer has the co-operation 
of, and conditional eutries have been received from, four 
gentlemen in New York, from five in Brooklyn and 
district, from three in Philadelphia, from three in Chicago, 
and from one in Columbus, Ohio. There are also a few 
gentlemen in St. Louis and Cincinnati, owners of pointers 
and setters, who are patiently waiting to know whether the 
silent system of working dogs in the field prevails at the 
great field trials in England, or whether a worker of dogs 
-or persons who are specially appointed to hunt the dog or 
dogs, are allowed to instruct by the sound of the voice or 
speaking or using the ordinary training words when in the 
field. We hope to answer this question in a plain, straight- 
forward a:id practical manner next week. 

These novel matches we are pleased to see are causing 
considerable interest in the United States, and if they ac- 
complish nothing more than to improve the breeds of 
poiniers and setters, and raise the unfortunate ‘‘dog” to his 
proper level in the estimation of mankind, and make sports- 
men more particular as to where and from whom they pur- 
chase dogs, and whether the extravagant prices they pay 
for puppies is money well expended, we shall then be satis- 
fied that we have donc our duty to sportsmen and the noble 
animal, the dog. 

When Mr. Macdona writes to us as to the exact date he 


that this change arises from a mechanical action, rather LETTEB NO. 1. sopeete ta visld-this counter, we chel Gall ti t 
than from a chemical one produced by the lowering of the Great WesTERN HoreL, ie ‘ y ee 
Birmincuas, Eng., November 29, 1874. owners of pointers and setters to meet at some public place, 


temperature. We are inclined to think that some peculiar 
action of capillary attraction may have something to do 
with this drawing of the oil in the fish to the surface. It is 
found that by lowering the temperature in which fish are 
kept, too much, some deterioration of flavor in delicately 
tasting fish occurs. The art in refrigerating fish is to 
keep the temperature as near eighteen or twenty as possible; 
lower than that hurfs the fish. 

During the recent visit of Professor Baird and the Can- 
adian Commissioners of Fisheries to this city, they visited 
Mr. Blackford’s establishment, and the latter gentlemen 
were amazed at the variety of fish offered. Need we say 
that Messrs. Whitcher and Wilmot visited the Dorlon and 
Shaffer oyster establisument in Fulton Market, rendered 
famous by Thackeray’s expression, when he first tasted an 
oyster there. ‘Sir,’ said the greatest of modern novelists, 
putting on a Johnsonian air, ‘‘sSir, I feel as if I had swal- 
lowed a baby.” 

Mr. Blackford, in addition to his thorough knowledge of 
fish, in a business sense, has peculiar naturalistic tastes, 
and the Smithsonian Institution frequently receives from 
him rare specimens of fish, found by fishermen, notices of 
which, through the kindness of Mr. Blackford, we trust 
to be always able to give our readers, 


EpitTor ForEst AND STREAM:— 

We are pleased to hear that our respected cousins on the other side of 
the Atlantic are beginning to take an interest in field trials on game for 
pointers and sctters, the newest and by many thought the most interest- 
ing of all our British sports, and in order to give these sportsmen in 
America who have taken up shooting dogs an opportunity of seeing the 
best animals perfurm that England can produce, Mr. Macdonna and my- 
self will be glad to make a friendly match against any pointers or setters 
now in America—not English dogs, imported for the purpose; these we 
can run at home—but bona fide American animals. 

If the owners of the American team consent to run in England, we will 
gladly pay expenses, and in this case a well known sportsman and mas- 
ter of fox hounds, Sir Watkin Wynne of Wynnstay, will lend the requi- 
site ground and game. I should propose that a double match, brace 
against brace, should first be run off, then two single matches to follow. 
I would suggest ax the English judge the name of Viscount Combermere, 
a wel known arbitrator at field trials and arenowned sportsman. Also, 
the 18th and 14th of August neat as the date for running off the match, 
and, if preferred, two brace from each country can take part in it. 

Your obedient servant, R. Liorp Price. 


and give due notice of it in the morning papers. 


~~ 
—A meeting was held at Boston on Friday the 15th ult., 
to organize a committee of gentlemen to raise funds for a 


memorial to the late distinguished naturalist, Agassiz. 
a 
—The excavations now going on in Rome for the open- 


ing of new streets, are uncovering much of the ruins of the 
old metropolis of the world. Fragments of columns, 
statues and remains of long covered up chambers of ancient 
palaces are almost daily exposed to view. Nearly the 
whole area of Rome within the walls has a superficial cover- 
ing ranging in thickness from ten to thirty or forty feet. 
Under this layer, which has been accumulating for twelve 
or fifteen hundred years, are laid up, as in a vast storehouse, 
the broken symbols of empire, and the revelations made by 
the workman’s pick and shovel are likely to add new illus- 
trations to the interesting record of Rome’s past power and 
granduecr. As may well be supposed, the archmologists are 
on the ground in force. They watch the diggers closely, 
note-book in hand, and everything brought!to the surface 


receives close scrutiny. 
or eo 


—Ex-Governor Seymour writes, in a private letter which 
has found its way to the press: ‘*When you go to Albany, 
visit the museum of natural history, geology, etc., in the 
State Agricultural Hall; ask the keeper to show you a piece 
of coral stone, which has to my knowledge been dripping 
oil for twenty years in that building. It may throw some 


light on the ‘oil question.’ ” 
a 
Marne SPortTSMEN’s AssocraTIoN.—A bill has been read 


and assigned in the lower house of the Maine Legislature, 
incorporating various parties in Portland, into a sportsmen’s 
association, that will be general, not local, in character. 
The Forest City Sporting Club of Portland, forms the 
nucleus of the society. The Secretary of the Forest City 
Club has received letters from various prominent men in 
the State, endorsing the movement and requesting that 
they may be enrolled as members. 





LETTER NO. 2. 
Ruatwias, Bala, MERIONETSHIRE, N. WALES, 
January 8, 1874. } 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 

l enclose you the regulations of the two principal field trial meetings 
that have been held this year, with the names of the winners of the va- 
rious stakes attached, which may in part afford you the desired informa- 
tion. The Kennel Club consists of a number of gentlemen, leading men 
in sporting affairs, who are strictly ballotted for, and all men of the high- 
est position. ‘They constitute in fact the “Jockey Club,” in shooting 
matters and dog shows, and all eases of disputesat ‘Field Trials” are, I 
believe, referred to them. They organize every June a very large dog 
show at the Crystal Palace, with that held at Birmingham, which are the 
most successful and best arrauged shows'in existence. 

The Kennel Club organized also the very successful and well attended 
Field Trials held last September, and they intend continuing them. They 
are compiling a book, containing the names, pedigrees, and histories of 
all fine winning dogs, both in the field and on the show bench, some- 
what similar in fact to the Shorthorn Herd Book. It is the intention of 
Mr. Macdonna and myself, should the Anglo-American match come off, 
to place the matter entirely in the hands of the Kennel Club, to select the 
dogs to compete for England, and to make all srrangements in order that 
there can be no question as to everything being arranged with ability and 
uprightness. Mr. Macdonnaand myself have won the principal prizes 
at field trials this year with ourrepresentatives Ranger (setter) and Belle 
(pointer). We consider ourselves, therefore, fairly entitled to represent 
the Mother Country in this matter; but should the committee of the 
Kennel Club consider that better dogs can be found to run in England, Se eke aie ee aia i 
we shall give way to their opmion instantly. The match is adie by —We are requested by the Saratoga Rowing Association 
us entirely in a friendly spirit, and can be run for glory alone or fora | ‘> print the following card: 
good stake. As to the proposition which I see in Forest AND STREAM, SARATOGA ROWING ASSOCIATION. 
that we should cross the Atlantic with our dogs,I can only say in behalf It is necessary for the Saratoga Rowing Arsociation to have the ad- 
of Mr. Macdonna and myself, that nothing would give us greater pleas- | dress of every amateur rowing club of good standingin the United 
ure. Personally , there is nothing I can conceive more enjoyable than to | States and Canada. The Association propose to issue soon its circulars 
visit your grand country, but family ties might prevent our absence for | concerning its annual regatta, which will be given some time in August. 
the lengthy period which would be necessary. Therefore it is to be hoped that all rowing ciubs will send their address, 

Thave little doubt, however, that some aspiring young bachelors |..giving name of President and Secretary, so that none may be over- 
might easily be found, I know of two gentlemen owning fine dogs, who | looked, nor fail to receive circulars. Address 
might be willing to show, their animals off on your prairies, than which I SARATOGA ROWING ASSOCIATION, 
cannot conceive any grounds more suitable. I have po doubt but that Saratoga Springs, New York. 


———_.§ ee ——— 

InpDEx.—The index to Vol. lof Forest anp STREAM 

will be sent to subscribers with this issue. Purchasers of 

the paper from newsdealers who wish the index will be 

supplied without charge through this office or the American 
News Company. 


——— ee 

Vermont Herp Buox.—A mecting of Ayrshire cattle 

breeders from different parts of the State was held at St. 

Albans on Wednesday. An organization was effected and 

arrangements were made for publishing a Vermont herd 
book. 


——— ao 
A New Microscore.—We had the pleasure of examin- 
ing a new and very highly finished microscope of an entire- 
ly new plan, invented by Dr. Ephraim Cutter, M. D., of 
Woburn, Mass. Dr. Cutter is a gentleman possessed of 
much scientific knowledge and prompted by a desire of 
‘seeing things as they are,” and of more thoroughly know- 
ing ard studying the inner life and out-door habits of the 
insect world, has quite recently invented and perfected a 
microscope of great simplicity, yet wonderful power. It 
will work a complete revolution in the use and history of 
the microscope. If one would be perfectly astonished, 
he has only to look into the Dr.’s microscope. The Dr. is 
also writing, and has nearly completed a work to go with 
this newly invented and rare microscope. 















FOREST AND STREAM. 








Sporting Gews from Abroad. 


eo into the physical conformations of the 

human form as of height, width of chest, are always 
interesting as types of human development,and from whence 
deductions can be made, showing the lasting powers of the 
individual. Statistics then devised from measurements of 
the rank and file of the army are often taken as the true 
data from whence such positive information can be drawn. 
But this army measurement is often defective, as there is 
necessarily more or less of selection. Mr. Cardwell, at the 
head of the English War Department, has furnished some 
chest measurements of all the recruits passed into service 
from July, 1870, to the close of 1872. The statistics fur- 
nished are meagre, inasmuch, though width of chest is 
given, average height and weight are omitted. Of foot regi- 
ments, Her Majesty’s Coldstream Guards have the high dis- 
tinction of enjoying the most lung space, averaging thirty- 
five-and-a-quarter inches. The famous Life Guards, how- 
ever, bear the palm, parading chest girths of nearly thirty- 
six and three-quarter inches. These are the chosen men of 
England as to physical beauty. One most curious fact, not iced 
before by the French, is the effect horn-blowing has on the 
military musician. To march and play, to double quick 
and to toot, are incompatible, and working on a brass instru- 
ment, and tramping generally, diminish considerably the 
chest development. In India, where natives have been en- 
listed and taught military music, frequent deaths have oc- 
curred. It is a question with us whether this rule would 
hold good with your real sturdy Highlander bagpiper. 
Undoubtedly the piebroch would squeal just as lustily as 
ever, and the music keep up the man, though he should 
quaver and shake and march as long as did the Wandering 
Jew. Of course, to-day, with our arms of precision in in- 
fantry, heavy men are not as necessary. But in cavalry, it 
still seems to be a mooted point, whether ponderous soldiers, 
big men on big horses, may not have their use abroad. 
Facts, in regard to physical development, are useful to us 
in the United States, and all data of this character should 
be noted, for some day the question will be asked by the 
American arthropologist, ‘‘Have we or have we not degen- 
erated from the parent stecks?” A good word for tobacco 
may come in here, which we in this period of mental 
epidemic, when all kinds of crusades are preached, advance 
with fear and trembling. It was found by the English, in 
their Crimean experience, that whenever the constitution 
of the soldiers had been tried by extemely bad weather, 
hard work and exposure, (so says our English contempo- 
rary,) the smokers held out much longer than the men who 
neither smoked nor made use of tobaccoinany way. After 
a hard day’s hunt or fish solace yourselves then, readers of 
the Forest AND STREAM, with a good pull at your pipe, 
and quote us as authority. It was occasional bean sausages 
and constant pipes that did the French business, with, of 
course, some casual use of the needle-gun thrown in. 

—In our last issue some notice was taken in a special 
article of the horses worked by the Adams’ iapress Com- 


pany. In Land and Water we find a most interesting ac- | 


count of the work done by the animals used by Mr. Bian- 
coni, the weil known founder of the car conveyance in Ire- 
land. The information was given at a meeting of the 
British Association in Dublin. The Pickfords, the great 
English carriers, find that they cannot work their horses 
advantageously more than ten miles a day. Mr. Bianconi 
stated as the result of forty-three years experience that 
he found he could better work a horse eight miles a day 
for six days a week, than six miles a day for seven 
days, and that by not working on Sunday he effected 
a saving of 12 percent.” Mr. Bianconi’s experience has 
been gathered from the working of 900 horses, which draw 
daily sixty-seven vehicles a distance of 4,244 miles. To us, 
as to our English contemporary, eight miles a day, even 
with an average load, seems a very short distance. Of 
course a great deal depends upon the character of the work, 
or how it is done. A horse pulling eight miles straight 
through at a fair pac’, with a good load, will feel the strain 
much less than when he has to stop a number of times, and 
then start again. In some of our street-cars will be seen a 
notice printed—suggested probably by Mr. Bergh, to the 
effect, that passengers should endeavor toalight at the cros- 
sings only, so that in some slight way, the heavy tug on the 
horses, stopping every moment, and starting again, might 
be somewhat alleviated. We regret to say that nobody 
seems to pay any great attention to this humane admon- 
ition. 

—Our English friends, who are writing to us in regard to 
prairie chickens with the idea of introducing them, we 
would refer to our last number. Mr. Jamrach, we see, 
offers prairie chickens for £2.5s. per pair, and Mr. Reiche, 
our own well known animal and bird merchant, could, no 
doubt, next year, send them abroad in quantity at reason- 
able prices. This year it will be too late, as on March the 
ist, our close season commences. We regret to have to ad- 
here to our opinion, and that is, that prairie fowl] will not 
thrive abroad, The prairie chicken can and does withstand 
all changes of climate, for nowhere can such climatic dif- 
ferences be found as on our prairies, but still there is some- 
thing unknown as yet to our ornithologists which prevents 
the prairie chicken from doing wellabroad. Wecvan inform 
our English friends, who, if sportsmen, would enjoy the 
glorious amusement prairie chicken shooting affords, or if 
gourmands would like to eat them, that they have never 
been so plentiful as this year, and that yesterday prairie 
chickens were sold wholesale in New York at fifty cents a 
pair, the brace of birds weighing almost four pounds. We 





only wish we could help in introducing this fine American 


bird abroad. 


—The present Italian reigning family are great hunts- 
men and lovers of animals. After fighting we think they 
leve the chase the best. Then again, as naturalists and 
loving to preserve, interbreed and acclimatize rare animals, 
there has never been an Amodeus or a Humbert of Italy 
who did not have passion forit. The Zoological Establish- 
ment, de la Real Mandria, has been famous for years. The 
Morning Post tells us that the Roman hounds met the 
other day inthe Eternal city, just beyond the Popolc gate, 
under charge of Prince Humbert, but that no fox was found 
on the campagna, and after a good ride, Prince and all 
came back without the fox brush. In according to the 
Savoy family a distinguishing love for animals, we must not 
forget his Majesty of Greece, who hasan ornithological 
taste, and studies birds and tamesthem. Of course the 
taste is not a Greek one, but German, as the King of the 
Hellenes is a Bavarian. 

—Let English cricketers still cry bitter tears and buy 
yards of crape, for have not the Grace Eleven gone and got 
soundly trounced again? This Eleven won a match at 
Warrnambool—(everybody is familiar with Warrnambool)— 
but at Sydney they caught a most antipodean licking. It 
was the New South Wales Club of Sydney that did the 
business, on January 29th. Australians made 127 in their 
first innings, while the Englishmen scored 92 in the first 
and 90 in the second. Of course it was always 11 men to 
22. How would it do to get some of the Australians to 
come over here and inspire some spirit into our American 
cricketers? 

—Ingenious! It is wonderful, as the French would have 
it pyramidical. If the Germans have got Strasbourg, and 
paté de fot gras, is that to prevent the rest of France from 
fattening their geese livers? Here is M. Martin who has 
invezted a machine, which is startling France for fatten- 
ing geese and poultry, etc. The feeder squeezes a bird’s 
neck in one hand, opening its beak, while with the other 
hand he pokes down their throats a tube, communicating 
with a reservoir containing the feed, which is worked by a 
pedal. There is a dial too, which shows exactly the amount 
of pressure, and the quantity of food thus sent home into 
the bird’s craw. Think of it, ye ignorant chicken and 
turkey men in this benighted land! One man can gorge in 
this way 600 birds in an hour. Who will treat with Mr. 
Odille Martin for his patent? 

—We are indebted to La Chasse Iilustreé for the follow- 
ing. Before we read it we never thought that they even 
had a suspicion of such things in France:—‘‘It seems two 
country people near Paris have had a quarrel, and of the 
most violent litigious character, extending over a long 
period of years, in regard to the ownership of a very insig- 
nificant rill of water. The President of the Tribunal, when 
the case was brought before him, was amazed at the trivial 
character of the dispute, and the wearisome fight they had 
made over so small a matter, and expressed his surprise, 
‘Your honor will instantly perceive how important the 
question is,” said one of the lawyers, ‘when you learn that 
both plaintiff and defendant are milkmen.” 

—Although glass in moderation does not kill an ostrich, 
lead will; the fine male ostrich in the Jardin d’Acclimation 
having succumbed to lead-eating. Visitors were in the 
habit of throwing him bits of lead and copper coins, which 
he would swallow. We remember once, very foolishly, to 
have given an ostrich a whole copy of the London Times, 
rolled into hard balls, and it lived after it. We are not 
certain, however, if the ostrich could digest all papers. 


—In December last took place the contests of the Vic- 
toria Rifle Association in Australia. Some of the shooting 
was remarkable, Mr. Lynch of Sydney scoring 157 ina 
possible 180, making no miss, and all but one shot being a 
centre or a bull’s eye. This is equal to the best individual 
Wimbledon shooting, though the average of the best Aus- 
tralian team is below the scoring in the match for the 
Elcho shield. The gun principally used in Australia is the 
Metford muzzle-loader. 

—The Volunteer Service Gazette states that some changes 
in Wimbledon are probable. We take from it the following: 
“We are far from saying that reforms are not wanted at 
Wimbledon, on the contrary we believe that the whole act 
of competitive rifle shooting is in a state of transition, that 
the most radical changes are necessary and must shortly be 
carried out. * * * Telescopes ought to be prohibited, 
and we may add likewise all ‘coaching,’ and ties of course 
will have to be settled in a more satisfactory way than they 
were last year. 





—A German pedlar sold a mana liquid for the extermina- 
tion of bugs. ‘‘And how do you use it?” inquired the man, 
after he had bought it. ‘‘Ketch te bug, un drop von little 
drop into his mout,” answered the pedlar. ‘The deuce you 
do!” exclaimed the purchaser; ‘‘I could kill it in half the 
time by stamping on it.” ‘‘Vell,” calmly exelaimed the 
German, ‘‘dat is a good vay, too.” 

—A Louisiana scientist has calculated that the time it 
takes for a tamed and domesticated fly to wink is exactly 
the two-billionth part of one second, and it doesn’t take a 
mosquito more than one-tenth of thattime. This is reduc- 
pay eae to mathematical minuteness as well as exactness. 
mond Inquirer. 

—An old seaman at a New York prayer-meeting, in re- 
lating his experience, stated that when at sea in storms and 
tempests he had often derived great comfort from that 
beautiful passage of scripture: ‘‘Faint heart never won fair 
lady.” 

—Motto of the whaleman—lle try. 





Fish Culture. 


This journnl is the official organ of the Fish Cu'turists’ Asso- 
ciation. 

a 

—In the last number of the Forest AND STREAM was 
given a succinct report of the first day’s meeting of the 
Association of American Fish Culturists, held on the 10th 
instant, in this city, which event occurred on the day of 
our going to press. Had we anticipated at the time that 
the honor would have been conferred on this journal of be- 
coming the official organ of the association we should have 
given a verbatum report of the proceedings of both days. 
During the next few wecks, just as soon as we can receive 
the interesting papers read before the association, they will 
be published in fullin Foresr anp SrreAM. In to-day’s 
issue will be found Mr. ©. J. Atkins’ Salmon Breeding 
at Bucksport. Referring our readers to the business 
of the first day, as reported by us, on Wednesday, 
the 11th of February inst, the ‘session of the Ameré 
can Fish Culturists’ Association was resumed, the Hon. 
R. B. Roosevelt presiding. There being no set busi- 
ness before the meeting, the time of the association 
was profitably employed by discussions and interchange of 
views on the important topics of pisciculture. 

Mr. Fred. Mather, of Honeoye Falls, New York, one 
of our most practical fish culturists, submitted some 
of his views. He laid great stress on the fact that 
he stated only what he knew himself, and what had oc- 
curred under his own eyes. He spoke of the difficulty he 
had met with while experimenting on the transportation of 
a certain lot of trout, numbering some 1,600, only 400 of 
which he saved, and that these fish had remained barren. 

Some discussion here arose as to the quantity of ova to 
be found in the gravid fish, and the various authorities on 
this subject differed widely. Mr. Mather stated that it was 
his opinion that the germs of each year’s ova were found 
in the fish, waiting their proper period of development. 
Mr. Seth Green here stated that he had seen no less than 
seven distinct-ova formations in the same fish, and it was 
remarked by some gentlemen present that it was highly 
possible that the same rules of embryology governed all 
creatures. As to the number of eggs, Mr. Mather declared 
that he had seen a fish containing more than a thousand, 
Mr. Thomas said he had counted as many as 2,480 eggs in 
a four year old trout, and 1,600 eggs in a trout of three 
years. Mr. G. Shepard Page mentioned counting the eggs 
in a six pound trout, which amounted to 3,800 eggs. Mr. 
Wilmot, Manager of the Canadian hatching house at New- 
castle, very properly stated that it was highly probable that 
the number of eggs bore a proportion as to quantity with 
the age of thefish, and that this was the rule as to salmon; 
the greater the weight of the fish the larger the number of 
eggs. 

Mr. H. J. Reeder, Commissioner from Pennsylvania, 
having been called upon to give the convention some idea 
of the progress of fish culture in his State, gave a most 
interesting and extended account of thesame. Mr. Reeder 
said that they had put a large number of California salmon 
(58,500) in the Susquehanna River, and up to the present 
they had, partly through private enterprise and partly in 
consequence of the aid which they had received from the 
United States Commission, placed in the Delaware River 
56,000 of the true northern salmon. They hoped also to 
be able to place a great deal more in the Delaware-River. 
He was glad to beable to record the success of these ex- 
periments, and it seemed to him that salmon having been 
deposited in a stream where they thrive and grow as young 
fish, are sure, after going to sea, to return to the stream 
where they had thus thriven. Now the salmon in the Del- 
aware had thriven and grown as young fish, the food was 
good and adapted to their growth; why should they not 
return? There could be only one reason. They returned, 
as a matter of course, only for the purpose of spawning, 
and they would only refuse to return by reascn of the want 
of proper spawning grounds. These they had in abund- 
ance in the Delaware River. They had sent black bass to 
all the streams in the State which were suited to them. 
These were the bass of the South. Last year myviads of 
bass could be seen in the Delaware River, and the growth 
of this fish was wonderful, increasing more rapidly as to 
size than any other fish he had ever heard of. Mr. Reeder 
explained at some length an impression which he said he 
entertained, to the effect that there is no structural dis tinction 
between certain bass fish which are commonly supposed to 
be different, any difference which really does exist being 
merely one of color, which came of living in different 
waters. He illustrated this proposition more particularly 
by a description of the parent bass in the Potomac and 
their offspring in the Delaware. There was no structural 
difference, he submitted between these fish—nothing but 
an alleged difference in the spine and the dorsal fin. Mr. 
Reeder mentioned that the State of Pennsylvania had given 
$10,000 for the general purpose of the propagation of fish, 
with a special appropriation of $3,000 for the Delaware 
River in case the State of New Jersey should appropriate 
asimilar sum. This latter appropriation, however, had 
fallen through, in consequence of the failure of New Jer- 
sey to bear its part in the matter. The State of Pennsyl- 
vania had also appropriated $80,000 for the erection of 
fishways and such other matters connected with piscicul- 
ture. Mr. Reeder suggested, in conclusion, that it would 
be wise on the part of the association to appoint members to 
preparé and read papers at the next annual meeting, or 


. within a shorter period, for the purpose of giving’ them 
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time to make a careful investigation of the subjects whic 
they may bring forward. 

Mr. Reeder’s address was a feature of the meeting, being 
most practical in character, and was listened to with great 
attention. ; 

During Mr. Reeder’s description of the black bass, and 
the somewhat protean character of the fish, arising prob- 
ably from some slight differences of structure and habits 
of the fish, Mr. Wilmot, described varieties of the same 
fish in the provinces, which differed materially from those 
spoken about by Mr. Reeder, which remarks were con- 
firmed by Mr. Seth Green. 

Mr. Charles Hallock, editor of Forest anp STREAM, 
then submitted some suggestions for the better protection 
of fish and game. Mr. Hallock stated that fish, game, and 
animals would never be properly protected until co-operative 
laws existed in different States, and until it was made ille- 
gal to sell in one State fish or game which had been ille- 
gally killed in another State. Mr. Hallock therefore pro- 
posed that the association should use its influence to pro- 
cure the passage of laws in the several States which should 
be identical in their privileges and restrictions, and similar 
in their object and purpose to better preserve and promote 
the increase of all game birds and useful food fishes. 

This measure was well received, and, endorsed as to its 
usefulness and necessity by the commissioners of the prov- 
inces and the members of the association, was passed in 
the form of a resolution. [See editorial page for fuller 
dete ils]. 

Mr. M. C. Edmunds, of Vermont, gave some data in re- 
gard to Lake Champlain, and the facilities it afforded to be 
stocked with salmon. 

Mr. Eugene Blackford, one of our largest fish dealers, 
having been introduced to the meeting by Professor Baird, 
the United States Commissioner, gave some practical infor- 
mation in regard to the sale of fish in New York. Mr. 
B'ackford stated that trout of a certain size, from one half 
to three quarters of a pound, were worth more in the mar- 
ket than larger ones, from the fact that restaurants wanted 
them of that size. Wild trout did not bring the price cul- 
vated trout did. The price he pail was $1 a pound, and 
the demand was limited at these high figures, being about 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty pounds per diem 
in the season. He had no doubt, however, that a reduc- 
tion in price would very much increase the demand for 
this fi¢h. 

The Secretary of the association, Mr. A. 8. Collins, read 
a short published paper on frogs. 

Several members of the association then recurred to the 
subject of the culture of trout, salmon, and bass, which 
occupied the attention of the meeting for some time. 

The meeting then proceeded to the transaction of busi- 
ness previous to adjournment. Several amendments were 
made in the constitution of the society, one offered by Mr. 
Reeder, a most excellent one, being that Article IL., 
which allows committees of the various States to be hon- 
orary members of the association ez officio, be changed so 
as to oblige them to become active members. — 

On the motion of Mr. Page, it was resolved that the num- 
ber of the Executive Committee be increased from three to 
five, and that Mr. Whitcher, of Ottawa, Canada, and Mr. 
Seth Green be elected members. A resolution was also 
adopted with the view of carrying out the suggestion of 
Mr. Reeder—namely, that papers should be prepared and 
read at the next meeting of the association, a thorough in- 
vestigation of the subjects to be made by those bringing 
them forward. 

The meeting formally adjourned until next year, the 


next convention to be held in New York. 
oo 
STOCKING STREAMS AND PONDS. 
——_—>——— 
BY A. 8. COLLINS, 





I HAVE many letters of inquiry from persons desiring 

to stock private ponds and streams with fish, as to the 
kind of fish best adapted to their waters. Such questions 
cannot always be answered definitely; but as the number of 
questions shows a general interest in the subject, perhaps 
a little talk about it may not be uninteresting to your 
readers. 

The fish preferred aboye all others is, of course, the 
brook trout, (Salmo Fontinalis); and the first question asked 
is, whether it will flourish in any particular locality. In 
order to answer this question, the habits and neccessities of 
the fish must be taken into consideration. 

First as to the eggs: Trout eggs must be deposited and 
kept in a current of water. A mere change of water is not 
sufficient. The eggs must remain in their ‘‘nest” fora 
period varying from forty-five to eighty or ninety days; and 
a strong current is necessary to keep open the interstices of 
the gravel in which the eggs are deposited. So soon as 
these openings are closed, tlie. circulation of water in the 
“nest” ceases and the eggs die. 

The temperature of the water must also be considered. 
Water in this latitude will not be found in late fall or 
winter, warmer than fifty degrees. This is not too warm 
for hatching the eggs, and will bring them from the shell 
in forty-five or ! lays. If the temperature, however, 
ranges in the tue time of hatching is inordinately 
lengthened, and the sediment has a much longer chance to 
fill up the openings in the gravel nests. Besides this, as 
the eggs are generally deposited in shallow water, they 
would soon be incased in ice if the temperature of the 
water did not remain above the freezing point during the 
period of incubation. It is hardly necessary to say that a 
temperature of forty to fifty degrees can be preserved only 
at or near large springs. 


A proper spawning place is also imperative. Trout gen 
erally select a bed of gravel, kept clean and bright by a 
current in the stream, and prefer a bed immediately over a 
spring. As they cover over their eggs with the substance, 
out of which they dig their nests, it is evident that if the 
nest is made on a rocky bottom, the eggs will not be cover- 
ed at all; and if it is dug out of mud, they will be covered 
by mud and smothered at once. There must be a good bed 
of gravel or the eggs will not hatch. 

There is also more or less fine mud or dirt held in suspen- 
sion in running water. If any one will run an inch of the 
clearest and purest looking stream through a fine flannel 
screen, he will be surprised at the looks of the screen after 
afew hourstime. There is least of this sediment or sus- 
pended dirt in a spring just where it rises from the ground, 
and the quantity increases with the distance the water 
flows. : 

Adult brook trout use up more of the air in the water 
than perch, Oswego bass or similar warm water fish. As 
the water can and generally does hold the most oxygen 
when cold, this fact may explain why the trout begin to 
die when the water warms to seventy-five or eighty 
degrees. But it must be remembered that many a pond 
will show eighty or eighty-five degrees on the surface when 
the thermometer near the bottom would mark sixty-five 
degrees or less, on account of springs or spring currents. 
Air is supplied to some extent by vegetation growing in the 
water, and to large ponds by every strong wind agitating 
their surface. But the greater part of the air is furnished 
by the supply of water; and it is necessary to consider the 
quantity of the supply in order to know whether few or 
many fish can live in it. The supply of a pond can be best 
measured at the outlet. If the outlet be large, many fish 
will live in the pond whether it is large or small in area. 
If the outlet be small, comparatively few will live there, no 
matter how great may be the extent of the pond. 

From all this I think it is tolerably evident that trout, in 
order to grow and increase in: numbers, must have access 
either to springs or to water very soon after it leaves the 
spring heads. 

As a general rule, we say that trout will thrive in water 
which does not rise above sixty-five or seventy degrees in 
warmest summer weather, and which is provided with 
proper spawning beds. 

Caledonia, N. Y. 


most difficult and expensive to reach and correct abuses. The neigh- 
borly toleration and extreme indulgence with which, in these respects, 
Americans along the border have ‘been always treated by Canadian set- 
tlers and the Government officials, tend to increase such difficulty. For 
while respectable persons availing themselves of our courtesy may do so 
with moderation and propriety, it is notorious that others have taken ad- 
vantage of it to exceed the implied freedom, and to fish so very exten- 
sively and unseasonably as to interfere with the market supplies of fresh 
fish in the frontier cities and settlements, and to diminish the proceeds 
of Canadian net fishers paying rent to the Government for their stations; 
also to affect the pursuits of native anglers. This. state of things in our 
inland waters occasions constant trouble and annoyance to the fishery 
officers. It entails considerable extra public expense to the fisheries 
service. I know from personal observation and official information that 
the deteriorated condition of many of our lake and river fishings is chiefly 
owing to abuses practiced by foreigners. Also I am cognizant of facts 
and occurrences which prove that angling has been made a pretext to 
cover most improvident operations; and pecuniary inducements have 
been held out to needy backwoods settlers to enter into joint fishing 
speculations with United States dealers, regardless of the times and 
means of rendering the venture profitable. Latterly arrangements of 
this kind have increased to analarming extent, and if unchecked would 
soon produce consequences quite irreparable. 

It was of these, among other reasons, that Parliament applied the act 
relating to fishing by foreigners to both the sea and inland waters of the 
Dominion, without expressly authorizing any exceptions as to the 
modes and purport of fishing in individual cases, Hence, under this 
statute, netting, angling, hand, line and ail other methods of fishing by 
foreigners are equally covered by the law. It may be unfortunate that inno- 
cent and honorable anglers from the neighboring States should thereby 
suffer a rigid exclusion, because of the illegal and faithless conduct of 
other American fishermen. In this regard, however, their case does not 
diifer materially from that of British subjects, who are themselves for- 
bidden generally to fish except under leases and licenses, although the 
prohibition is not rigidly applied to fishing for amusement, or for mere 
domestic use, unless it is found to work injury and injustice to the reg- 
ular fishermen, by bringing free catch into competition with the products 
of a licensed and rented fishery. I may here mention, as a matter of 
fact, that we have at present in the different Provinces of the Dominion, 
several American citizens holding exclusive fishing privileges, under 
titles for both net fishing stations and angling limits, side by side and on 
equal terms with Canadians. 

It will thus be seen that the fishery laws, affecting alike our own fish- 
ermen and foriegners, are quite impartially framed. When it is con- 
sidered that, in addition to such general prohibitions in our fishery laws 
there is a special act forbidding foreigners to fish in our inland waters, 
I might safely affirm that our practice under both of these statutes and 
existing local regulations, has been liberal and neighborly in the ex- 
treme. We must, however, at the same time preserve the power and 
maintain the machinery promptly to enforce our abstract right, and to 
cancel summarily any indulgence which is actually abused or becomes 
liable to misuse, whether or not in so doing we shall reluctantly include 
together the harmless angler, the guilty poacher, and the deceptious 
speculator. 
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& * * « 
I take this opportunity to suggest that special directions should be 


ee given to all fishery overseers having charge of inland districts, regarding 

the application of the fishery laws to foreigners. These officers have no 

FISHING IN CANADA — DISCRIMINATE power, ex officio, to make any distinctions. If they are to be allowed in 
EXCLUSION. future to discriminate in respect of anglers, it should be provided for by 


definite instiuctions. Should the Department conclude to allow this, I 
further suggest that some simple form of gratuituous permit should be 
adopted for convenient issue, under the countersignature of the local 
fishery officers. The act of oral or written application for such permis- 
sion, will serve to notify the officers of the presence and intent of any 
proposed angling or excursion parties, and may enable them to recognize 
boats, &c., without incurring the trouble and expense of accosting 
them from a distance and ascertaining their outfit and occupation. They 
can also exercise their knowledge and discretion in granting permits to 
bona fide applicants, or withhold them from persons who, by misbehav- 
ior, might disentitle themselves to any indulgence. This formal author- 
ity would also prevent any misunderstanding, and place on a regular and 
safe footing the courteous privilege which I feel confident will, with sin- 
cere pleasure, be always extended to such of our American neighbors as 
may fairly appreciate it.” 


The plan above suggested was officially adopted, and a 
form of ‘“‘special permit,” of which the following is a copy, 
was furnished to every officer. 


SPECIAL PERMIT 
Granted by Order of the Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries to Foreigners. 
20% 
The holder of this aT s eBinga dia ceneslbsgd Diteoeseieitiinacs 
having duly applied, is allowed to angle from.................... 
Wi isidccucdse+danasen 187 , in Canadian inland waters, within the 
district of the Fishery Overseer countersigning underneath. 
This Permit is NOT TRANSSEBABLE, and requires strict 
conformity to the various provisions of the Fishery Laws and 
Regulations. 
Issued at Ottawa, 18th July, 1870. 
Countersigned and dated at 





Orrawa; February 5, 1874. 
EpriTor Forest AND STREAM:— 

The existing system of leasing and licensing exclusive 
angling privileges in Canada is confined to the salmon fish- 
ery. It is not a revenue measure, but rather supplemental 
to protection. The public funds are chargeable with the 
cost of adopting and enforcing laws to protect and preserve 
our inland fisheries. In return the public generally de- 
rives benefit from a restored wealth which is tributary tp 
industry, commerce, tood supply and recreative attractions. 
But in addition to general results, there are special advan- 
tages resulting from certain accessories of a judicious pro. 
tective system. The chief of these are the individual in- 
vestment of capital and personal expenditure of money by 
holders of exclusive titles, whether for profit or pleasure. 
There is also stability of occupation and security of an 
economical interest on the part of assured tenants. The 
Government is enabled to secure trustworthy occupants, 
men who have the meansand disposition to improve their 
privileges, and can ‘afford to use without abusing them- 
These privileged occupiers are required to pay rents, more 
or less commensurate with the value of the station and the 
expenses connected with it. They therefore pay a direct 
compensation for the exclusive use of an otherwise com- 
mon privilege, in addition to the indirect contribution fur- 
nished as integral parts of the public, besides being auxil- 
liaries to the official protective system. Then, in order to 
relieve apparent exclusiveness, minor stations are disposed 
of at nominal rates to netters and anglers, while to satisfy 
the genius of freedom, {which neither statutes nor titles can 
completely contiol,) we practically leave open as much 
free fishing everywhere as possible, and refrain from en- 
forcing legal power to compel everybody to be provided 
with lease or license. Technically, nobody can fish with- 
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Each officer was desired, in exercising the discretionary 
power vested in him, to bear in mind that in all cases of 
good faith the utmost liberality is desirable. Mr. Wilson, 
of Sault Ste. Marie, was authorized to grant permits for 
Lake Superior. Possibly the persons who visit Nepigon 
river have escaped his supervision. The department has 
provided for more intimate connection with that remote 






out permission, but this rule is not absolute, and is not in 
practice made imperative. Thus, you see, we arrive at the 
method of exercising discrimination where necessary, with- 
out any ‘‘ungenerous and invidious reflection upon Cana- 
dians or Americans.” 

About two years since I had occasion to investigate cir- 
cumstances connected with the illegal fishing in our inland 
waters by United States citizens. The main question of 
fact involved was whether the fishing was a bona fide pleas- 
ure excursion or a disguised raid for speculative purposes. 
This inquiry took a somewhat wider range than the actual 
ocenrrence. If your space will admit of its insertion, the 
following extract from my report will explain the subject: 

‘The Departmentis aware that during several years past great injury 
has been inflicted on our inland fisheries along the frontier, by indis- 
criminate and ruinous fishing on the part of foreigners. Their practices 
have, in many instances, amounted to violations of the Fisheries Act 
and Regulations. In several known cases they have been such as to in- 
flict substantial damage without being, technically speaking, breaches of 
the local fishery laws. Where the ordinary fishing tackle and craft used 
by fishermen in catching fish as a business are employed, the trespassers 
might be more readily detected and punished. But when, underthe 
guise of using pleasure skiffs and the usual implements of mere anglers, 


these foreigners have effected their speculative purposes, without seem- 
ing to commit any serious infringement of our fishery laws, it has been 





locality by engaging Mr. Crawford, of Red Rock, to assist 
in the vicinity. W. F. Wurrcaer, 
Commissioner of Fisheries. 


iaesnenipieted 

—Mr. Henry 8. Thomas, author ofa clever book, ‘‘The 
Rod in India,” states somewhat as follows: that in India 
many fish eggs, after having been fecundated, donot hatch 
out in consequence of the dry season, but drop down and 
are covered up by the mud at the bottom of the rivers or 
lakes. ‘When the rainy season comes on the mud is washed 
away by a natural process, and the fish comes from the 
egg. It seems then quite possible that some method might 
be used of a similar character for the preservation or trans- 
portation of fish ova. The experiment, says the Bulletin of 
the Paris Acclimatation Society might be tried, of scatter- 
ing the eggs in clay made into a paste, which could be dried 
up to a certain extent. We do not think all kinds of eggs 
would live under such treatment, but with certain ones it 
might do. 


: sinc Sen 

—The introduction of Scotch salmon into France will be 
tried on a large scale this year, under the auspices of the 
Paris Society of Acclimatation. M. des Noyes, the French 
Consul at New Castle, has in readiness the ova of the 








salmon taken from the best Scotch rivers, and all was ready 
at last accounts for their reception and maturation in 
France. 

—Oyster culture in France seems to be taking a wide 
development. At Arachon, eighteen months ago, an oyster 
park was opened at an expense of only some 27,000 francs, 
and at the last accounts, the sced of oysters could have been 
disposed of at 22.000 francs. This seems to usto be a most 
rapid return for the outlay of capital. 

—Pisciculturists both abroad and at home, anxious to 
hear whether success has met the endeavors of those in- 
troducing the salmon into Australia, will be pleased to 
leirn that according to the Lobart Town Mercury, a fish was 
caught in Newtown Bay, which from the description of it 
must have been areal English salmon. It measured two 
feet seven inches, and when cooked, its flesh was found to 
have been of arich pink color. Unfortunately, the man 
who caught it, instead of bringing it to the Fish Commis- 
sioners, where he would lave received a prize of £80, ate 
itup. It seems then probable that the fish was a salmon. 

—Mr. Frank Buckland in Land and Water announces 
the reception of his annual supply of great lake and salmon 
eggs from Switzerland, some 80,000. The eggs were 
packed in moss, and came from fish averaging cight to 
twelve pounds, living in a stream emptying into the Lake 
Newfchatel. In South Kensington, Mr Buckland has a 
number of great lake trouts; of one, two, three and four 
years old. His largest Sumo Fontinalis weigh about three 
and a half pounds. Mr. Buckland notices what has been 
generally remarked before, the disinelination of his fish to 
spawn in the tanks, and thinks if they do, that other ‘ish 
eat them. Specimens of the Sulmo Funtinalis seem to grow 
fast, and one not a year old, is already four inches long. 
Mr. Buckland praises quite highly a clever painting of a 
speckled trout sent him by Mr. Holberton of New York. 
Some interesting speculations in regard to the pectoral fins 
of the salmon are stated by Mr. Buckland, and judging 
from the much enlarged pectoral fins of the salmon when 
compared with those of the trout, he thinks, that the salmon 
uses them somewhat as anchors, when they attempt to 
mount stream, where the current is very strong. He also 
speaks about a kind of secondary fin near the ventral fin in 
the salmon; also of a ioose fringe extending across the an- 
terior portion of the palate, which has a corresponding 
membrane across the two sides of the lower jaw. Mr. 
Buckland is always a keen observer, though his ideas as to 
dress may De singular, as he proposes trying to makea 
waistcoat out of a gigantic kelt skin, which he intends 
sporting on State officials occasions. 

—We beg to acknowledge from M. Chevalier, the report 
presented by him before the Conseil General of the Scine, 
on the fresh river fisheries. Its most interesting matter 
will receive due notice in our columns, 

—The following measure proposed by C. E. Pierce, Esq., 
of Boston, was presented in the Senate ard House of Re- 
presentatives of Massachusetts, and wails their action: 

Sec. 1. Whoever, without the written consent of the 
proprietor or lessee of any natural or artificial pond within 
this Commonwealth, the superficial area of which is not 
more than twenty acres, takes any fish therefrom, he shall 
forfeit and pay a fine not exceeding twenty-five dollars for 
every such offence, to be recovered before any court having 
jurisdiction of such offence. 7 

Sec. 2. No penalty under this act shall be incurred until 
such proprietor or lessee shall cause such pond to be meas- 
ured, and such measurement to be recorded in the town 
clerk’s office in each town within which such pond is situ- 
ated, in the manner provided by section eleven, of chapter 
three hundred and sixty four, of the acts of one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty nine. 

sec. 3. ‘This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

These mearsures seem to us as if they would engender 
great good to proprictory rights. The second clause very 
properly obliges the owner of any pond or lake to have his 
witer expause measured, if he desires such protection. 
We trust these additions to the act for encouraging the cul- 
tivation of useful fishes will meet the assent of the legislature. 

New York, Lexington avenue, February 10th, 1874. 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 

Since your very excellent paper has been most deservedly made the 
official organ of the American Fish Culturists’ Association, I see you 
have already commenced the good work by suggesting certain modifica- 
tions in the terms used by them. Pisciculture, | think, is good, thoug 
the use of the p and the c in juxtaposition render the pronunciauon of 
the word somewhat difficult. AsasynonymI think the word you offer 
—aquacultu. e—is excellent, though hardly as specific in character. But 
mcubation is a fearful word, at least in regard to fish, and implies and 
helps to perpetuate an error in Natura History. Incubation means “the 
act of sitting on eggs, as would a hen in order to hatch them.” If the 
chick breaks through the shell, by means of the quickening of the em- 
bryo by the animal warmth of the mother bird; in fish the ova are ma- 
tured by the warmth of the water. I respectfully present to your notice 
the word “maturation.” We might-say ‘‘fish ova in the act of ‘“‘matura- 
tion,’’ or water at such and such atemperature is best adapted to “matur- 
ate the eggs.” Worcester defines ‘“‘maturate,”’ to grow ripe, and ‘matu- 
ration” “‘as the state of being matured.’ Perhaps Mr. Grant White, if 
he would kindly deign to look upon our subject of aqnaculture, would 
help us to a better word,if my suggestion of using “maturation,” for “‘in- 
cubation” be not exactly proper. Very respectfully, 

> 

MASSACHUSETTS ANGLERS’ AssocrATION.—A Dill was re- 
ported to the Massachusetts Senate on Friday to incorpo- 
rate the association for the purpose of securing and en- 
forcing proper restrictions upon the taking and killing of 
fish, shell fish and bivalves; the promotion of fish culture 
and the introduction of new species and varieties of fish; 
and to disseminate information thereof, with power to 
hold property to the amount of $75,000. The incorporators 

nimed are John P. Ordway, C. Warren Gordon, Charles 
S:anwood, Elnathan Delano, James Walker, A. F Squire, 
James P. Richardson, Walter M. Brackett, Baylies Sanford, 


John F. Mills, their associates and successors. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
Shot Gun and Rifle. 


GAME IN SEASON FOR FEBRUARY. 


Hares , Squirrels and Wild Fowi. 
FOR FLORIDA. 
Red Deer, Caricus Virginianus) Wild Turkey, Méeagris gallopavo.), 
Woodcock, Philohela minor.) Quail, Ortyx Virginianus.) 
Snipe, Plover, Curlew, etc., in great 
variety. 
cpap 
LUnder the head of **Game, and Fisn in Season"’ we can onty specesy wn 
general terns the several varieties, because the laws of States vary so much 
that were we to attempt to particularize we could do no less than publish 
those entire sections that relate to the kinds of game in question. This 
would require a great amount of our space. In designating game we are 
guided by the laws of nature, upon which all legislation is founded, and 
our readers would do well to provide themselves with the laws of their re- 
spective States for constant reference. Otherwise, our attempts to assist them 
will only create confusion.) 


—The Flushing Sportmens’ Club put down over 200 quail 
in the fall, and last week they turned out 160 more. 

—The cold snap of the last week has interfered seriously 
with the duck shooting on the Potomac; the flats are cov- 
ered with ice, and the’channel filled with drifting cakes. 


—Two guns on the 6th inst., shooting from a box, on the 
Ox Bar, opposite Alexandria, killed ten ducks, among 
which were three canvas backs and the rest black heads. 

—On the 2d inst., previous to the cold snap, two guns, at 
Pencost, nearly opposite the Navy Yard, killed 76, of which 
about half-and-half were canvas backs and black heads. 

—At Worcester, on Wednesday, 8S. Wallace and W. Par- 
ker shot at twenty-one single birds, twenty one yards rise, 
eighty yards boundary, one and one-quarter ounce shot, 
for $200 a side. Betting was twelve to ten and twenty-five 
to twenty on Parker. The judges were ‘Robert Chalmers 
for Wallace and Stephen Harris for Parker. The men 
made good shooting, and the match resulted in a tie, each 
contestant killing seventeen out of twenty-one. The 
referee then ordered them to shoot off at five more birds 
each. Parker won, killing all his birds. Wallace killed 
four und missed the last. 

A sweepstakes at ten birds. twenty-one yards rise, eighty 
yards boundary, was then shot for $10 each. There were five 
entries, 8. Wallace, Robert Newcomb, W. Parker, H. W. 
Pearson and Stephen Locke. Wallace won, killing nine 
birds. Newcomb killed eight, Parker seven, Pearson six 
and Locke five. 

Biurr Crry (Memputs) SHootine CLus.—The drag hunt 
and pigeon match came eff according to announcement at 
the Hernando race course February 10th, commencing at 
noon. Abcut two hundred gentlemen were present to 
witness the sport. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated it may be explained 
that a drag is to take a fox skin and pull it along over the 
ground for a distance of two or three miles and then start 
the pack of hounds at one end of the trail. They will take 
up the run and follow the course, the same ¢s if in pursuit 
of a live fox, and when the entire pack is in full run with 
the leaders baying deep at every bound, the scene fast be- 
comes very exciting to all lovers of hunting. The pack, 
followed by those two veteran hunters, Messrs. J. W. Alley 
and E..W. Wells, took up the trail and for about twenty 
minutes made things very lively for the Senator and, his 
steed. Aftera good run the dogs were called off and 
leashed to allow the shooting of the match. The pigeon 
match as stated, was at double birds, eighteen yards rise, 
100 yards boundary, for an elegant silver cup presented by 
the Bluff City Shooting Club. Messrs. H. M. James and 
T. M. Horsefall acted as judges, with Mr. Wm. Gates as 
referee. Two active young men, Johnnie Moran and 
August Pleski, set the traps in a quick and acceptable man- 
ner, While young Miller pulled therope. The match closed 
at 1 o’clock with nineteen entries, all of whom faced the 
traps. In justice to the shooters, as explaining the gener- 
ally poor score, it should be stated that a high wind pre- 
vailed during almost the entire time of the match. The 
birds were mostly blue whistlers and red breasts, and were 
without an exce; tion, all strong, swift flying birds, the 
best that have been had at any match thus far. 


SCORES. 


D. D. Saunders—i1, 10, 11, 11—7. 

A. Merriman—11, 11, 11, 10—7. 

A. R. Wheatley—11, 10, 10, 10—5. 

A. D. Gibson—10, 11, 10, 01-5. 

R. W. Lightburne—11, 01*, 01, 11, 00—85. 
J. A. Cockrell—00, .10, 11, 11—5. 

E. W. Wells—00*, 11, 10, 10, 00—4. 

P. Bryson—00, 11, 10, 10—4. 

R. W. Lightburne—00*, 11, 01, 10, 00. 

A. F. Grainger—10*, 01*, 01, 00, 10, 10—3. 
A. C. Treadwell—10*, 10, 11, 00, 10*, 00—3. 
H. Ring—00, 01, 10, 01—32. 

J. W. Alley—10, 00, 01, 10—3. 

J. Specht—10, 00*, 00, 01, 10—3. 

D. A. Bryson—01, 00, 01, 01*, 10—3. 

G. R. Phelan, 10, 00, 00, 10—2. 

J. M. Rogers—00, 10, 00, 00—1. 

C. F. Leland—00, 00, 00, 10—1. 


——_——— 

—The New York Association for the Protection of Game 
again reminds the market men and dealers generally that 
the closed season for the sale of quail, partridges and prairie 
chickens will commence on the first of March next, after 
which, and until the open season again, (October 20 for 
quail, and September 1 for patridges and prairie chickens,) 
the penalty for each bird had in possession is $25, and the 
law will be strictly enforced. 

—A friend has sent us the following account of a desper- 
ate figut with a deer in Pike County, Pennsylvania, last 
November :— 

“Curly Pete Quick, noted as a hunter among a family of famous hunt- 
ers, had an exciting adventure with a wounded buck in Big Log Tavern 
Pond, one day iast week. He was on a runway, and an immense five 
prong buck ran into the pond near where he stood. Quick jumped into 
his boat and followed the deer, discharging both barrels of his rifle at the 
animal, He sayshe ‘hit bad,’ butit kept right on. Redoubling his ef- 
forts he sent his boat alongside the deer. It had got far out into the 
pond, which at that point is half a mile wide and very deep. Quick had 
dropped his rifle in the bottom of the boat, without reloading. He 
thought the buck wasso badly wounded that he could dispatch it with 
his knife. He seized it by one of its horns and tried to hold it; but the 
deer plunged at the same time, and the horn broke off, throwing the hun- 
ter back-ward and almost capsizing the boat. 

Regaining his equilibrium, Quick again seized the deer by the horns. 
The buck whirled suddenly and pulled Quick out of the boat. He land- 
ed squarely on the deer’s back, still retaining his hold onits horn. He 
was iu a perilous position, along way from land, and his boat lying bot- 
tom sideup. He knew from experience thedanger of a hand-to-hand 
contest with a wounded deer, on land or water. If he could hold his 
position on the deer’s back, he hoped to be carried safely ashore. But 
thedeer, by asudden ducking of his head, threw the hunter over his 
head in front of him, and the next instant struck him with his fore feet. 
Quick saw that he must fight for his life. Drawing his knife he closed 
with the now frantic animal. He plunged the knife into the deer’s neck 
twice, and then it slipped from his hands and sank, leaving him defence- 
less. 

The deer meantime had not remitted in the least his mode of warfare, 
and Quick's clothing was almost entirely stripped from him. Finding 
thut he stood no possible chance with the buvk, he dove from its sight, 
and coming up some distance off, made for the nearest shore. The deer 
did not follow, buttook the shore at another point and lost no time in 
leaving Quick and the pond farbehind him. The hunter found himself 
ina mostpitiable plight. He was nearly naked and benumbed with 
cold. Moreover, he was on the side of the pond opposite his cabin, and 
was obliged to walk half way round through the underbrush before he 
could reach it. His wounds were painfal, but not serious. The buck was 
found dead the next day a quarter ofa mile away. 

—— ape 


Councit BLuFFs, Iowa, February 2, 1874. 
Ep1Tor Forrest aND STREAM:— 

Game of various kinds can be found in goodly quantities in this vi- 
cinity. Deer, beaver, otter, mink, rabbits, squirrels, pinnated grouse, 
wild turkey and quail are tolerably plentifnl in the regions round about 
here, but our sportsmen depend principally upon wild fowl (of which 
in spring and full there are countless numbers), grouse and quail shoot- 
ing. We havea good club here, called the Council Bluffs Shooting 
Club, which has done very much to protect game during the past year. 
occasionally the members may be found in some suitable place outside 
the city limits, with traps and pigeons and guns, testing their shooting 
qualities. A pigeon match came off here one day last week between 
Col. H.C, Nutt and Robert Mullus, at 25 birds each, ground traps, 1} oz. 
shot, 21 yards rise, 80 yards boundary, with the followiug result: 

Nutt—110101101011110111110111 1-19, 
Mullus—1011001110011111100011141 0-16. 


This makes the third match which has taken place between these par- 
ties, Nutt winning twice. Mullus is game, however, and is going for the 
Colonel again. The next match will be at 15 birds; conditions same as 
above. 

Our club is already talking about and arranging for its annual spring 
hunt. The hunt will not probably take place before the latter part of 


March, however. Yours, &., WESTERNER. 
= —__+—— 


New JERSEY, February, 1874. 
Eprror Forest aND STREAM:— 

Iread of the good shots having been made by your correspondent 
‘Monmouth.’ They were indeed wonderful, more soon account of his 
haying used No. 10 shot. We of New Jersey never think of using 
smaller than No. 8 for quail, and seldom use thgt size, No. 7 being cor- 
rect always. No. 10's wonld do for rail and reed birds, but for quail 
never. Will your correspondent. likewise a Jerseyman I judge, as my- 
self, tell you wny he used No. 10? “CAMDEN.” tials 
Panis, Ill., February 8, 1874. *No birds. 

In the tie shoot off the same between Dr. D. D. Saunders 
and Mr. Arthur Merriman, for the prize goblet offered by 
the Bluff City Shooting Club, the Doctor won. At the 
time the wind was blowing almost a gale, and every bird 
not killed outright, was carried by the wind out of bounds. 
Asa proof, however, of good sbooting, the gentlemen 
knocked feathers out of ‘every bird that came out of the 


traps. 


Ep1Tor Forest AND STREAM:— 

There was a match at this place yesterday, between David Lewis of To- 
ledo, Ohio, and Levi Sisk of this place. The match was for $250 and 20 
birds each, but owing to a fall which Mr. Sisk had in the morning and 
hurt his ieg, they shot for the forfeit money, $50, and 10 birds. Result: 

Sisk—1 11101011 1-8: 

Lewis-1 1111143141 #=%421 1—10. 

Match talked of for to-morrow, if so will send statement. 


Yours truly, 8S. H. P. 


DPAPTLEE, Ceeenary- 1, Ws, TIE SHOT OFF AT THREE BIRDS EACH. 


Merriman—01, 10, 00—2. 

Saunders—10, 01, 10—3. 

The Club has on tapis a grand double bird match fora 
hundred dollar pitcher, and a single bird match for a fifty. 
dollar cup, match to take place on June 26th. In the next 
match you may look out for a good seore. 

—Our correspondent, ‘‘Pioneer,” an old hunter, who has 
spent twenty-five years in California, sends us the record 
of a day’s shooting near Sacramento in 1856. He says:— 

In the fall of that year the lakes were very low, with 
plenty of game; but it would not stand shooting more than 
a day or two before it would leave for some place where it 
was not disturbed. About twenty miles from Sacramen- 
to, below the city, isa tide slough that heads up in the 
plains, that h.s always been a resort for ducks and geese 


Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 

On January 26, 1874, a shooting club was formed in this place. nnder 
the title of the Deerfoot Shooting Club, and the above organization to 
have three shoots per year. for which occasion our worthy president has 
presented the club with a fine piece of silver, to be made into a medal. 
The medal has been finely engraved and isto be won three times in suc- 
cession before any member can claim it as his own. The first shoot of 
the season will be held on Monday, February 23, 1874, on the dummy 
road above Greenwood. The contestants will ahoot at ten birds each, at 
21 yards rise and 80 yards boundary, and in case there should be a tie, 3 
extra birds will be shot at. This will be one of the most interesting 
matches of the season. The following arethe present members, mostly 
amateurs, but will one of these days be some of the finest crack shots to 
be found in Brooklyn, L. I.: William J. Bickerton, Jr., George 8S. 
Brown, Joseph E. Fisher, Thomas Penney, Albert Hague, Jeremiah J. 
King, William Cromwell. The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year; William J. Bickerton, Jr., President; George S. Brown, 
Secretary; Joseph E. Fisher, Treasurer, 

Yours, “Furr.” 
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when driven from the lakesabove. My brother and myself 
had noticed the geese strike into these for several days, 
and concluded to try them; so one morning:at daylight we 
foun.| the basin at the head full of ducks but no geese, as 
they only came from the plains in the middle of the day 
for water. As we pushed our canoes out we raised a great 
many mallard, but it was too dark to shoot. As it grew 
lighter they came back, mostly two or three at a time, just 
right for good shooting, and as they had not been shot at 
there they came well to the call. We soon had about 
twenty dead birds set up on the weeds for decoys. We 
did not have to pick up our dead birds; we had about two 
hours good shooting before the ducks quit passing. About 
11 o’clock the first flock of honkers came in and left two 
of their number, which were quickly set up on the weeds. 
My brother then came and ran his canoe in the tule with 
me, as that was the best point. In a short time the geese 
were flying in all directions, grey and white well mixed. 
For two hours, between shooting and talking geese, we had 
no time to ‘“‘swap knives.” After this recepticn they went 
to a large open lake about a mile away, where we could hear 
them talking it over. About 3 o'clock they raised ina 
Lody and went to their feeding grounds on the plains. 
little later the ducks began to pass but did not like the 
place as well asin the morning. A little before sundown 
we picked up and went to our wagon, when our count 
showed 32 honkers, 27 grey, speckled breast, 55 mallard, 
and 47 small duc«s, including sprigs, gadwall, widgeons, 
and teal. We had No. 10 guns, one each. We used 4 
dr. powder, 1} 0z., No. 4 shot. We had no shooting in 
buncues, but each had to pick his bird and kili it, for as 
plentiful as game was then it took good shooting for a big 
count. That was the best day’s shooting on geese in many 
years. PIONEER. 


Sea and River Sishing. 
FISH IN SEASON IN FEBRUARY. 


SOUTHERN WATERS. 





Pompano. Trout, (Black Bass.) Sheepshead. 
Snapper. Drum, (two species.) Tailorfish. 
Grouper. Kingfish. Sea Bass. 
Rockiish. Striped Bass, 


. oe se 

—F. Curtis, Esq., of Boston, well known to the angling 
fraternity for his most remarkably large scores of salmon 
made upon his river in the Province of Quebec, has lately 
visited Washington, and while there, was the recipient of a 
little dinzer party from Mr, Wilkinson of the Patent Office, 
and was invited by Prof. Baird to meet a few scientific gen- 
tlemen at his house. Mr. Curtis, with characteristic 
courtesy, will, next spring, afford Mr. Wilkinson facilities 
for securing for the U. S. Fish Commissioner some data in 
regard to the habits of the salmon and sea trout of Lower 
Canada. Mr. Wilkinson is not a naturalist, but has ac- 
quired by long association with such friends as Professors 
Stimpson, Gill and Hayden such habits of careful and ac- 
curate observation that we may hope for good results in the 
way of matter which, in the hands of the Fish Commis- 
sioners, may prove valuable. But of all this our readers 
will be duly advised through our columns. 

—To our many friends in Ohio of the gun and rod, the 
Forest AND STREAM sends most kindly greeting, and high- 
ly appreciates their courteous invitation sent to join them in 
their manly sports. Conspicuous in the West for its sports- 
manlike bearing is the Hones Point Hunting and Fishing 
Club, of Cleveland, Ohio. One of its members writes as 


follows: 
CLEVELAND, February 12, 1874. 


If you come this way you will give us a call. We own a large 
tract of land on the Sandusky river, in the rice flats, where good bass 
and perch fishing can be had, and where there are plenty of muscalonge, 
huge fellows who, when hooked on atroll, make your boat go dancing 
through the water. Iathe season good suipe and quail and cock shoot- 
ing can be had, and when the ducks come in the fall—well, stand from 
under! I am afraid to tell the amount of ducks fcr fear you will say, 
‘*Hold, enough.’’ Come out and see for yourself. We have a splendid 
club house, good boats, a fine yacht and an ice house, where we cool. 
Come any time; our latch string hangs out to a brother sportsman. 

Truly yours, Jd. T. D. 

Such kind invitations to join in glorious sport make us 
feel sometimes like hurling the pen and inkstand out of 
the window; and tearing up our most carefully written 
productions, and just donning certain old clothes which 
hang from a nail ina particular closet, and dusting off the 
roland wiping the gun, and taking the first train, to carry 
mto joyous practice what we are doomed at least for the 
present only to write phlegmatically about. - Our holiday 
time will come some day, however. But how we shall ever 
be able to respond to all the polite invitations sent to us 
we hardly know. Even if we were divided up into the minut- 
est bits, some molicules of us inclized to fish, other atoms 
on shooting intent, we should hardly then be able to ‘‘go 
quite around.” 

—In the Overland Monthly for February 3d., is an inter- 
esting article on salmon fishing ‘‘in the Novarro.” The 
Pacific coast salmon differs in no respects from his con- 
gener on the Atlantic side. The same impulses send the 
mature salmon from the sea to the rivers, in quest of the 
gravelly beds where they can deposit their ova. The fish 
start on their long and perilous journey, strong, fat and 
lusty, perform their reproductive functions, and then poor, 
lank and feeble seek once more the ocean. ‘‘They went 
up,” says Mr. Thomas Bennett, the author, ‘“‘strong, gay, 
fat, vigorous dashing fish;” they return “‘lean, lank, ugly 
and wounded.” 

Salmon on the Novarro are caught with a spoon, which 
is rather an unartistic method of capturing the noblest of 
fishes. The spoon has, in addition to its bright metalic 
side, alure of gay colored feathers. Though a spoon is 
used, its employment is somewhat redeemed by the fact 
that it is attached toarod and worked with a reel. At 
first the fish did not take Mr. Bennett’s spoon. We quote: 


“We throw our line, reel out about fort 8, and pre- 
pare to hold-on, when in an instant we feel a jerk strong 
enough to pull the rod from our hands. Having held on, 


we see a great splashing and struggle at the end of our line; 
then a lunge of the fish out of water. He looks to usa 
yard long. The jerk has told us he was firmly hooked. 

aving seen him, we feel sure we have got him, and begin 
scientifically to reel him in—just a little. In and in comes 
our line. Doubts about the reported gameness of the 
salmon arise in our minds, and as we wind we find a flac- 
cid line, our fish is gone. Having reeled in, w2see to our 
disappointment that our hooks have been carried away, 
broken short off by their weakness or brittleness. Nothing 
daunted, a well-equipped and stronger hook is adjusted. 
Out goes our line—scarcely twenty yards—when we have a 
vigorous strike. This time fortune favors us, and not the 
fish. We feel we have him well hooked. Away he goes 
—whiz! works our reel. He carrizs out forty yards of 
line, burning our fingers as we somewhat temper its veloc- 
ity by pressing it against our pole; and then stops. Gently 
reeling, we draw him toward us. -On he comes, for some 
time without resistance; then there seems a dead stand, 
and a dead pull. We hold him as tight as we think we 
dare; our rod is bending, our line is taut, and warily, not 
having overmuch faith on our own side—line against fish— 
we let go our hold, and away goes our fish, apparently with 
more vigor than on the first struggle. We feel we have a 
plucky, gamy fellow at the end of our line, and we must 
handle him cautiously. Failing strength prevents him 
from running so far as on the first spurt, and he sooner 
comes toastand. His fling being over, ours begins. We 
turn at our reel; sullenly he comes along. With bended 
rod and tight line, we bring him within sight; then near 
our boat. But do not imagine we have got him yet; he 
may be getting weak, but in his dying throes, if we make 
a mistake in our handling, we shall find him strong enough 
to carry away hook, line, or the tip of our rod. We have 
him, then, where we can guide him; perhaps we may be 
able to bring him to the surface, and if we do, ten to one 
but he will make another bolt—fierce, but short. We are 
holding him rather tightly, our finger pressing the line on 
th» rod to prevent its running too freely from the reel. We 
do this to tire him; but still he goes all round the boat, 
and the hissing line cuts through the water. But this fear- 
ful strain upon every muscle can not last much longer. He 
soon tires, and we can easily bring him on the surface. 
Weary and worn out, we draw him near, so as to hook our 
gaff under his gills. The boatman makes the attempt, and 
fails. Touched by the iron, he makes another struggling 
effort to free himself from the tight line and fearful hook. 
A plunge, a lunge, and a disturbance of the water, as ifa 
fifty-pound weight had been thrown into it. It is but the 
last dying spasm; again we bring him to the. boat’s side, 
and this time the boatman secures him with the gaff.” 

Mr. Bennett assures us that he tried flies of various 
kinds, but could not get arise. This fact, in regard to dis- 
inclination of the Pacific salmon to take the fly, has been 
much discussed. As for ourselves, we have always been 
decidedly of the opinion that the Pacific salmon could be 
taken with the fly, and are glad to learn from this same 
authority that in 1872, in the Novarro, a Captain Ogden 
caught twelve fish with a fly. 

Other credible witnesses have ‘affirmed the same state- 
ment, and we are convinced that those who assert that the 
Pacific salmon do nvt take the fly, made their experiments 
at the wrong season. However, in rivers where they 
actually swarm to that extent that they impede each others 
progress in their ascent, fly-fishing or even bait-fishing 
would seem to be impracticable. One might as well throw 
provender to sheep when leaping a fence as to tempt 
salmon in the act of surmounting falls. 

The salmon on the Pacific side must be wonderfully 
abundant, as the Overland tells us that in an area of a hun- 
dred square yards of water, some two men, while he was 
in the river, caught thirty-five fish and were induced to fish 
because they hoped to sell the salmon at 25 cents each. 
Plentiful as the salmon are in the Novarro River, they 
fall short as to quantity of the number found in the Noyo 
and Big River. The fish weigh, on an average, some fif- 
teen pounds. The time of fishing described was in Nov- 
ember, 1873. This most interesting account in the Overland 
concludes as follows :— 

‘“‘We think we have shown that excellent sport may be 
obtained in our coast rivers—better than we have ever read 
of in any other part of the world, Canada, Scandinavia, or 
elsewhere. Good fishermen, nevertheless, contend that 
even better sport is to be had earlier in the season in the 
very upper branches of the Sacramento and McCloud 
Rivers. One thing is very certain—namely, tliat if fish fail 
to be caught, it is not because most of our rivers are fot 
actually full of them. Probably the muddy condition of 
some, caused by mining operations, may lessen the number 
of fish in them at the present time.” 





A Boston Banque ATTACKED BY A WHALE.—The 
barque Kate Williams, Captain Hale, «f the regular packet 
line between Boston and Fayul, which arrived from sea 
Friday, had an almost miraculous escape on her iomeward 

assage. She was in latitude north 42 deg. 36 min. and 
ongitude 47 deg. 8 min. when one morning about nine 
o’clock a seaman who was doing some work aloft cried out 
that there was a whale on the port bow. Captain Hale 
stepped to the port quarter, and almost immediately could 
have laid his hand upon the upper jaw of a sperm whale 
‘which had paid an unwelcome visit to the vessel and the 
crew and Western Island passengers on board. It was a 
cow whale, about sixty feet in length, which had set upon 
them, and had she struck the vessel a little further under, 
the Kate Williams would probably never have been heard: 
from after leaving Fayal. As it. was, the vessel received a 
pretty good shock and lost a portion of her mizzen chan- 
nels. This monster had seen the barque about the time the 
sailor had discovered her, for she immediately sank and 
came up with great force right at the vessel’s stern. Capt. 
Hale thinks her mouth measured at least fifteen feet, and 
her under jaw was felt to scrape the bottom of the vessel as 
she glided swiftly away from her unexpected enemy. . The 
whale fared as badly as the barque, no doubt, for the 
quarter deck was fairly covered with pieces of the levia- 
than’s outer skin and the ‘‘mud” that is found between it and 
the tougher hide. The Kate Williams was sailing rapidly 
at the time, and in about fifteen minutes the great fish was 
out of sight. While she could be seen she appeared swim- 
ming about eorer ny tio the vessel, and evidently in a rage. 
Although Captain Hale is an old whaler, he was glad for 
once to see a big fellow get away.—Boston Journal. 





Pachting and Boating. 


All communications from Secretartes and friends should be mailed not 
later than Monday in each week. 


HIGH WATER. FOR THE WEEK. 











DATE. BOSTON. | NEW YORK. | CHARL'ST’N 

—— ————_—_—_—o | eo | -_— 
| h. m. h. m. h. m. 
Feb. 19.. : 1 24 10 50 | 10 9 
Feb. 20. 2 9 | 11-87 | 10 53 
Feb. 2: 2 53 morn. : 11 #2 
Fels, 22. sot 8 43 0 29 | morn, 
Webs 9B) sien cécdceds | 439 | 1 % 0 2 
NIE a nadia evn | 5 42 | 2 29 | 1 42 
WOT ccen vase 6 51 8 87 2 6 
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~The dimensions of the schooner building by J. T. 
Marsh, on Tuxon river, Md., for General W. W. Sandford, 
of St. Louis, are as follows: Length water line, 54 feet; 
over all, 61 feet; beam, 13} feet; hold, 6 feet; main mast, 
56 feet; fore-mast, 544 feet; main-boom, 53 feet; fore-boom, 
203 feet; bow-sprit, 18 feet; jib-boom, from cap out, 11 
feet. Hardly large enough to cross the pond in. 

—The Meteor, open boat, so victorious last summer in 
the New York Bay is now at New Orleans, La., where she 
has won every rage. She is McGeighan’s best 28 foot pro- 
duction. 

—Commodore Ashbury has arrived in London from an 
extended yao&ting voyage south of the Equator. His 
yacht the Eothen is expected in England shortly as she has 
orders to return under easy sail. 

—W. P. Douglass’ yacht Sappho which is now’at Cowes, 
England, on the occasion of the wedding of the Duke of 
Edinburgh dressed ship and lit up at night with rockets 
&e. 

—At the first general meeting for the year of the Eastern 
Yacht Club, held at the Parker House, Boston, on Tues- 
day, February 10th, the following named gentlemen were 
elected officers:—Commodore, John M. Forbes; Vice Com- 
modore, John Jeffries, Jr.; Rear Commodore, R. D. Tuck 
er; Secretary, Henry B. Jackson; Treasurer, Addison 
Child; Measurer, Frank D. Child. Regatta Committtce, 
W. M. Whitney, John Heard, B. Joy Jeffries, A. Winsor, 
T. D. Boardman. 


Eastern YacutT Cius.—The first regular meeting of 
this club for the season of ’74 was held at the Parker House, 
Boston, on Tuesday evening, February 10th. Following 
is the list of officers then elected for the government of the 
Club the ensuing year:— 


Commodore, John M. Forbes: Vice Commodore, John 
Jeffries, Jr.; Rear Commodore, R. D. Tucker; Secretary, 
Henry B. Jackson; Treasurer, Addison Child; Measurer, 
Frank D. Child; Regatta Committee, W. M. Whitney, 
John Heard, B. Joy Jeffries, A. Winsor, T. D. Boardman. 
The Secretary’s office is now at 141 Federal street. 


—A meeting was held at Taylor’s Hotel, Jersey City, on 
February 16th to take into consid-ration the consolidation 
of the yacht clubs of New Jersey. Delegates from the Pa- 
vonia, Jersey City, Oceanic, and Bayonne Yacht Clubs 
were present. Mr. W. Clark, of the Jersey City Club pre- 
sided. It appears that most of the clubs have charters, 
and they are afraid that if they consolidate they would not 
only lose their charters, but the names of their clubs. One 
proposition, which seemed to receive the sanction of the 
different delegates, was that the various clubs retain their 
present names and organization and the control of their 
property; should unite under some general name, with a 
commodore for the consolidation, and a vice commodore 
to represent each club. The delegates of the respective 
clubs will meet again in March to take this important subject 
into further consideration. The united clubs have about 
250 members. The Jersey City Club have thirty craft, 
large and small; the Oceanic eight, the Pavonia eight, the 
Bayonne eleven, and the New Jersey about twenty, mak- 
ing seventy-seven in all. This would undoubtedly make a 
fine fleet for a regatta, and the organization, properly man- 
aged, would make a rival by no means to be despised Ly 
their club neighbors of New York, Brooklyn, and Long 
Island. ; 

—Captain Robert Fish left by the steamer Herman 
on Saturday for Cowes, at which port he will take 
charge of the yacht Enchantress, belonging to Mr. Lobat, 
of the New York Yacht Club. With this vessel Captain 
Fish intends to make some interesting experiments this 
summer in English waters. He proposes to return about 
October, with full information of improvements made in 
English yacht-designing since his last visit to England in 
the yacht Sappho three years ago. 

————_—_ 0 


YACHTING REMINISCENSES. 





A POPULAR ERROR—THE ‘‘AMERICA” NOT THE WINNER OF 
THE QUEEN’S CUP. 
epoteiielesa 


HIS may be, and probably is, a statement that will 

surprise nine men in ten, active yachtmen or not, who 
are not members of the New York Yacht Club, for the 
facts ani authorities I mention have always been kuown 
to these, and it isto that club that I am indebted for the 
main pointsI mention. Still the victory of the ‘‘America” 
was none the less brilliant and well earned, and es an 
American yachtman I feel my share of pride in her giori- 
ous performances; the error consists in styling the cup she 
won the ‘‘Queen’s cup,” when the prize in the race she 
entered for was the cup presented for competition by, and 
called after, the club, viz., the Royal Yacht Squadron Cup, 
of the value of £100. 

The race‘for the Queen’s Cup, or ‘Her Majesty’s Cup,” 
as they cail iton the other side, took place the following 
week, and was won by the Alarm, the America not en‘ering. 
The eae that the America won is always called in the x 
Y. Y¥. C. the “Challenge” or ‘‘America’s Cup.” The Lon 
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shall be banished as unwelcome and unnecessary concomitants. Very 


don Illustrated News, of August 30th, 1851, says: “The 
race at Cowes on Friday (August 22) for the Royal Yacht 
Squadron Cup, furnished our yachtmen with an opportu- 
nity of ‘‘realizing,” as our trans-Atlantic brethren would 
say, what those same dwellers beyond the sea can do afloat 
in competition with ourselves.” Soa 

Then follows a description of the race and the America’s 
victory, competing against eighteen other yachts, which 
won for her not the Queen's cup, but the R. Y. 8. cup. 
From the same paper and of same date we quote: ‘‘On Mon- 
day (August 25) the contest was for the splendid cup pre- 
sented by her Majesty, — place at ‘Ryde.’ Upto the 
time of starting it had been fully expected that the Ameri- 
can clipper would give another proof of her extraordinary 
powers, and great was the disappointment when the an- 
nouncement was made that she would not start.” _ . 

“The America entered for the Queen’s cup with nine 
others, but as there was not asix-knot breeze she did not 
start with the Squadron.”—{London letter, Aug. 29, to 
Spirit of the Times.) . 

This race for the cup presented by the Queen was won 
by the yacht Alarm, the property of J. Weld, Esq. 

One more extract. The Illustrated London News of Aug. 
30 says, in speaking of this last match: ‘Had the America 
proceeded into the match at the appointed time there can 
be no doubt but that the same fortunate result would have 
greeted the ‘flying stranger’ as she suageeded in obtaining 
Jast week at Cowes against the entire Royal Yacht Squad- 
ron. Although not in the match, and not leaving the start- 
ing point for sixty-five minutes after the rgst, the Yankee 
clipper drew up on the others, and passing aff but two, came 
in second.” 

The same paper says that she made one stretch, and so 
close to the wind did she sail, and so well managed was 
she, thatshe made a point in that stretch that it took one 
of the others ten tacks to make the same point. Thus in 
























BENJAMIN F. Brapy, 
Commodore of the Saratoga Rowing Association. 


respectfully yours, 


him to reconsider his determination. 


in our next issue. 


flects great credit on its manager, E. B. Wall, ’76. 
A. M. C. 





—Princeton is very much excited over the refusal of 
President McCosh to allow the College crew to row at the 
Saratoga Regatta, and influence is being brought to bear on 


—We have received a very interesting and exhaustive 
letter from a student of Cornell University on the intercol- 
legiate regatta, which letter we will give due prominence 


—A very enjoyable dramatic entertainment was given by 
the students of the Stevens’ Institute of Technology, at 
Hoboken, in the lecture hall of the college, on Friday even- 
ing last for the benefit of the rowing club. Hamlet, a Trav- 
estie, was the selection for the evening, with the characters 
supported by the following cast: E. L. Vail ’76, A. R. 
Wolff ’76, C. K. Potter °77, R. L Niles 77, J. Kingsland 
76, W. D. Forbes ’74, Howard Duane '76, E. Friedman 
"77, George Vail ’75, W. E. Dennis ’76, G. Barry Wall ’75. 
The attendance was between 3800 and 400, and would have 
been much larger had the evening been other than stormy. 
As it was, the college hall was half filled, and the club 
netted about $125- The acting, for amateurs, was excel- 
lent, and it was interspersed with some selected readings 
and recitations, and the decided success of the affair re- 


the last race, though out of it as far as the prize was con- 
cerned, she covered herself with ‘‘glory enough.” 

In referring to her in my article on, ‘‘What becomes of the 
o'd yachts,” I made the careless mistake of saying she was in 
the U. S. navy. The America sold to the navy is the 
steam yacht built by Henry N. Smith, Esq., and is now at 
Key West under the name ‘‘Despatch.” The ‘‘Yankee 
Clipper,” our ‘‘America,” fell into the hands of no less a cel- 
ebrity than General Benjamin F. Butler, who bought her 
at an auction sa'e by the United States Government, on the 
20th of June, 1873, for $5,000 (she didn’t sale so well that 
time as she did at Cowes.) Her hailing place is Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. 

Notwithstanding all these facts the cup here is none the 
less valuable, was just as well won, and, to ali intents and 
purposes, is the same as if it weré the veritable cup strug- 
gled for at Ryde, and probably future Ashburys, yet in 
embryo, may cross the ocean to try to take it back whence 
itcame. May they always have as fair a showing as he 
had, and may we always have as good a representative as a 
‘“‘Sappho,” a ‘‘Columbia,” or a ‘‘Dauntless,” and—(beg par- 
don, little ‘‘Magic,” did not mean to forget you)—as ready 


and willing yachtmen. E. M. 
-__——_—_—____ =o 
“BLUE WITHA GOLD CASTLE.” 
—_—-+--— 


Epitor Forest AND STREAM:— 

I dip my pennant to you. Upon first glancing at your article my im- 
pression was that I was a party to a “Comedy of Errors,” but I find the 
main point you make is regarding the identity of the Julia, 

Concerning J. E. W.’s question, I beg to set you right. He asked if 
the yacht Julia he had purchased was the Julia I mentioned as the 
*‘queen of all sloops,”’ not, as you inferred, ‘‘concerning the whereabouts 
of that yacht.’’ Isaw her in Narragansett Bay in 1871. Writing from 
memory, I inadvertently got the year wrong. It was in 1870 that I saw 
her, paddling close to her with our yacht, and in Narragansett Bay,where 
she was then owned. The other yachts I merely mentwwned, not giving 
any data or facts in particular. 

The main point of errorl fell intoI have fully treated in another 
article, concerning the America. E. M. 


—We publish Commodore Brady’s letter to the New 
York Tribune, which will throw some new light on the in- 
tercollegiate regatta. ‘‘To speak of men as we find them;” 
there was no regatta last year managed with more prompt- 
ness and decision, carrying out all these pfovisions to the 
letter, than the regatta of the Saratoga Rowing Association. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE REGATTA 

Srr—Allow me a few words in reply to your article in the Titbune of 
to-day headed ‘‘The Intercollegiate Regatta." You say: “It would ap- 
pear that the action of the Rowing Association of American Colleges at 
the Hartford meeting has not concluded the matter then under discus- 
sion.’ Inthis you are inerror. The vote of nine in favor of Saratoga 
out of the twelve colleges represented in the convention did effectually 
settle the location and time of the next regatta; and, after so voting, the 
Convention adjourned, to meet in January, 1875, at Springfield. As 
“one swallow does not make a summer," neither does Amherst control 
nor influence the Rowing Association of American Colleges. With one 
or two colleges the cardinal point was New England water at all hazards 
and however unsuitabie. With the others the determination to abjuie 
section and select the best rowing water convienent to their respective 
seats of learning, and with it suitable accommodations for the crews and 
the public. Saratoga was selected solely upon those grounds, and since 
the Convention adjourned delegates from Harvard, Yale, Trinity and 
Wesleyan have visited Saratoga, and selected their training quarters at 
the lake. 

Regarding certain colleges not rowing in the regatta, it was predicted 
before the Convention met that several who contested last year would 
not send representatives this summer, the rule prohibiting professional 
trainers‘and the expenses of a crew being urged in favor of the rumor. 
As regards the charm of the contest being in the ‘vast friendly throngs 
which flock to the regatta in New England waters,” I must differ with 
you. There is little charm in riding fetlock deep in Quinsigamond or 
Agawam sand and mud for hours, and then returning to your hotel to be 
fed on rye coffee and waffles, and put to bed in the hallway to the tune 
of $20 per day, as has been the case at Worcester and Springfied. The 
‘vast friendly throngs’* need accommodations as well as the rowers, and 
Saratoga is the only place yet selected that can meet this requirement in 
connection with proper rowing water, and I am confident that on the 
16th day of July next not only will you realize your error in stating that 
“the intercollegiate contest,” if itis held at Saratoga, will be shorn of 
mach of its attractiveness, and will lose some of the spirlt which has 
hitherto vivified it,” but, if present, you will witness the best arranged, 
most properly conducted, numerously attended, and well contested re- 
gatta that has ever taken place in this country. This dicussion of local- 
ity has not “somewhat demoralized the associated crews,” as those who 
are in correspondence with them fully know. On the contrary, each 
succeeding day increases their confidence in the wisdom of the selection 
of Saratoga, and you may rest assured that the Saratoga Rowing Asso- 
ciation (now comprising some 300 members, and the largest and wealth- 
jest organization of its kind in America), will spare no effort to enlarge 
upon that confidence by assisting in the successful issue of an intercol- 
legiate regatta, where inconvenience, delays, immorality and extortion 


Bational Zlastimes. 





Se Will our University correspondents kindly send us their most recent 


catalogues. 
natalie 


—The South Boston Chess Club held a meeting the 
past week and elected as President, James Massey; Vice 
President, 8. Alonzo Cross; Secretary, J. Moore Hanham; 
Treasurer, Nicholas W. McGue. To add zest to the game, 
they have offered for the competition of their’ members a 


prize in the shape of a gold pen. 
CRICKET. 


—The rules of cricket, as revised by the Marylebone 
Club of England we published last week. Rule No. 9, as 


published has been altered and the following rule is in 
force throughout all cricket clubs in the world: 


Rute IX.—The bowler shall deliver the ball with one 


foot on the ground behind the bowling crease and within 
the return crease, and shall bow] one over be:ore he changes 
wickets, which he shall be permitted to do twice in the 
same innings, and no bowler shall bowl more than two overs in 
succsssion. , . 


BILLIARDS. 


—The Spingler House Billiard Rooms, Union Square, 
have changed hands. Mr. Dudley Kavanagh, ex-champion 
of America, having purchased these elegant rooms of the 
the late proprietors, Messrs. Daly & Farrell, took possession 
on Tuesday the 18ti inst. With Mr. Kavanagh’s knowl- 
edge of the business, his well known popularity and energy, 
there is no doubt of his success in his new enterprise. Mr. 
Maurice Daly will be found here as before steadily practis- 
ing for his matches with C. Dion and Albert Garnier, real- 
izing the amount and importance of the work cut out for 
him. Not undervaluing his future antagonists, and know- 
ing by experience the necessity of contant practice, he is 
working in earnest. 


At these rooms, on the 10th instant, a large audience 
witnessed a ‘‘bout” at 15 ball pool between Mr. Clark E. 
Wilson, of Boston, and Mr. R. E. Willmarth. The first 
series of 5 games was won by Mr. Wilson. Score, Wilson, 
3 games; Willmarth, 2 games. The second series, best in 
9 games, was won by Mr. Willmarth; score, Willmarth 5 
games; Wilson, 1game. The third series, best in 9 games, 
was won by Willmarth, he winning the first five games in 
succession. Total number of games played 16, Willmarth 
winning 12 games, Wilson 4 games. Both of these gentle- 
men are ex-billiard champions of Massachusetts, but this 
was their first match at pool. An amateur player, Mr. C. 
gives Willmarth hard work at pool, sometimes coming away 
the victor after several hours’ play. 


—Mr. T. R. Bullock, of Boston, who lately bought the 
Branch Billiard Room, Court street, Boston, from L. C. 
Newhall, is here making arrangements for a grand billiard 
tournament at the three ball game to be held in Boston as 
soon as the arrangements can be completed. He offers 
$1,600 in prizes to be competed for by the five leading 
players of America or the world. 

—Maurice Daly continues to play iis practice games 
every Tuesday and Thursday evenings. He has had Geo. 
Stone, of Connecticut, as his opponent lately. It makes 
lively work at the odds of a discount. 

—The exhibition at Dean’s rooms in Brooklyn was a 
success, playing good, and attendance large. 

—Cyrille Dion has not yet responded to Garnier’s answer 
to his challenge. 

—E. G. Kendall and Lewis Shaw of Boston, played two 
exhibition games of billiards at Worcester, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 12th. Shaw won the three ball game of 200 
points, making the wonderful run of 148 in the lower 
corner. His average was twelve and a half. Kendall had 
ninety-three, having made runs of twenty-five and nine- 
teen. Kendall won the four ball game of 1,000 points in 
seven innings, running 9, 177, 162, 453, 66, 54, and 81. 
Shaw had 297, having made a run of 171. After the game 
had ended Shaw exhibited some remarkable fancy shots 
with fingers and cue. 































Glew Publications. 
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THE ANcIENT City. A Story on the Religion, Laws and 
Institutions of Greece and Rome. By Fusted De Coulanges. Trans- 
lated from the latest French edition. By Willard Small. 32mo. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 

But few writers have gone into a thorough and concise history of this 
great-fleld of archeology, and what they have written has not been easily 
obtained by the general class of readers, who would derive profit from a 
perusal of the same. Much of the kind of knowledge to be found in the 
study of this book is just whatis needed at the present time. The do- 
mestic life of the old Greeks and Romans,with a true sketch of those gov- 
ernmental institutions, as found in the Ancient City, and their religious 
beliefs are fairly discussed. 

The author says, in speaking of the religious belief of the old Greeks 
and Romans, they entertained a belief in a future life; they held to a cu- 
rious theory (entertained, we believe, to some extent at the present day 
by some) that the soulafter death, remained near men and continued to 
live under ground. If our readers would be instructed in all the beliefs 
of this period of interest to every classical scholar, he should purchase 
this work. It gives a very graphic account of the worship of the dead; 
The Altar of Fire, together with glimpses of the old ideas of Indra or 
Teus; the Institution of the Sacred Five, and many other equally in- 
teresting old memoirs. A well written history, it truly deserves well of 
the public. a 


A. Williams & Co. have published in a neat and tasty 
form ‘*The Game of Ombre,”’ a complete manual of that old and antique 
Spanish game, that was once so fashionable many years ago with the 
Spanish Dons. It is of Spanish origin, and when well played is said to 
give lively satisfaction to large and small parties. The one who con- 
tended against the rest of the party, was known as ‘‘E] Hombre;” or The 
Man. It has all the claims of antiquity about it that belonged to the fif- 
teenth century. A neatiittle work, requiring only sagacity and a good 
memory to play it well. 

SmiLes’ HuauEenots; After the Revocation. In a beau- 
tiful uniform style with their edition of the Huguenots, their settle- 
ments, churches, and industries in England and Ireland. 

This is an entirely new book upon this interesting people, and to it is 
added an account of a visit tothe country of the Vaudois. Thisisa 
strongly written, condensed history, and as a reliable historical work, de- 
serves a high place among the historical works of France. The Messrs. 
Harper have given to their numerous patrons a work every way deserv- 
ing the title of “The True History of the Huguenots of Frai.ce.” 


Joun Gapsor’s Lecacy. By Elijah Kellogg. 12mo. 304 
pp. Boston: flee & Shepard. 

We thank the publishers for a pleasant hour with John Gadsoe. This 
work, although volume fifth in the ‘‘Pleasant Cove” series of stories, is 
complete in itself. Itis a continnation of those highly interesting narra- 
tive stories which make the other volumes of the series so full of interest 
to the young. We are glad to perceive the effortsof many of our pub- 
lishIng houses are duly appreciated, and that in the publication of good 
books there is a sure, though sometimes tardy remuneration. This John 
was the son of Christian parents, a fair type of which may be found in 
many of our New England villages. John, like other boys, early betrayed 
a wayward nature, and obeyingits impulses he became a pirate, a rene- 
gade, and expatriated himself from a good home. His career of infamy 
seems to have been introduced to show how even the good training and 
counsels of home life may be, for a time, buried; yet it teaches even here 


that 
“Nothing good shall ever perish, 


Only the corrupt shall die, 
and to find out all the leadings and teachings of Providence in this pecu- 
liar life history, we refer to the book itself. It is worthy a careful peru- 
sal; it is reformatory. 


Brrps oF NortH AMERICA; Part V. From Robert 

Clarke & Co., publishers, Cincinyati, Ohio. 

We have received part No. 5 of the ‘“‘Birds of North America,” by Dr. 
Jasper. Thisset, when completed, will be furnished at $36. The part 
before us contains three plates—the Great Northern Diver Loon; the 
Gray Sea Eagle, and the Tattler, or Godwit. Six pages of letter press 
completes No. 5, of which we may say something further in the course of 
our actices of this history of the Birds of North America. 


Tue ENGLisnh GYPSIES AND THEIR LANGUAGE. By Chas. 
G. Leland, author of “The Egyptian Sketch Book,” ‘Hans Breitman’s 
Ballads,‘ “‘The Music Lesson of Confucius,” Etc., Etc. In one vol- 
ume. Crown, 8vo. Cambridge: Hurd & Houghton. Riverside press. 
This is one of the rare books of the day, and is published in quaint old 

style, commensurate somewhat withthe subject of which it treats. It 
gives a full vocabulary of the language of this peculiar people, and en- 
ters into the inner life of the wandering gypsies of the far-off olden 
times. Any one familiar with'the novels of Sir Walter Scott will here be 
frequently reminded of the ‘‘lone Gypsy maiden,” the ‘‘Meg Merriles of 
the tribe,” and the gayly attired, laughing fortune teller of the days when 
these stories were written. This old, curious history, although dealing 
with many sober facts and knotty language, is nevertheless full of fire 
and imagination. Every student should own it. It is selling well, as it 
deserves. 





A Pup 1n A Press Room.—The Virginia (Nev.) Enter- 
prise relates this canine experience: 

State Printer Putnam, who has been sojourning in this 
city for a few days past, returned to Carson last Sunda 
noon. He was presented a fine Newfoundland pup abo 
four months-old while here. For safe keeping this juven- 
ile son of his mother was placed in the Hnterprise press 
room last Saturday night. As he is now the property of a 
printer, he felt ita duty he owed his master to get some 
insight into the business at once. After inspecting the 
running of a job press for some time with much interest, 
he went up to it and stuck his nose between a pair of cog 
wheels. Leaving between the wheels a piece of skin off 
the end of his nose about fhe size of a trade dollar, he re- 
tired to a.corner and sat down for a time to reflect upon 
his first lesson. After he had for some time pawed and 
licked his wound, his attention was directed to the bed of 
the power press, which seemed to be shooting in and out 
in a playful manner. After this he started, encouraged by 
seeing it retreating from him, but was almost instantly 
knocked down by the swift return of the bed. Here he 
thought he had found a foe worthy of his steel. At it he 
went, tooth and nail, and was regularly knocked down as 
each paper was struck off, for about three hours. He then 
sat down and watched the “thing” the rest of the night, 
bobbing his head up and down as the bed-plate moved in 
and out, but cured of battling with it. Being shut up in 
the room and left to his own devices till noon on Sunday, 
he found an empty ink barrel on its side and made that his 
home. Being black as ink himself, the condition of his 
coat was not discovered until his master had taken him 
aboard the train for Carson. It was then found that he 
was as full of ink as one of the ink balls used by printers 
in the early days of printing. Being an affectionate and 
playful little cuss, the consternation which he created 
aboard that train can be well imagined. - At. last it was 
found necessary to wrap and tie him up in a lot of news- 
papers, and thus the printer’s dog rode away with his new 
master, @ newspaper carrier to bégin with. : 
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ss Hotels. | “ MHliscellaneons ee eet Hiwininet 

St. John’s Hotel, 
PALATKA, E. FLA., 


P. & H. PETERMANN, Proprietors. 


This well-known resort for Winter has been way 
urnished throughout, combining first-class table wit! 
every convenience and comfort to guests. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 
—CORNER OF— 
Fulton, Water and Pearl Sts., 
. L. TRUMAN, | Proprietors. NEW YORK. 


G. L. Pzasopy, 















Miscellaneous Advertisements. 





















FIRE "ARMS! 
SEWING MACHINES! 


® ‘New Donble Barrelle@ BREECH-LOADING SHOT 

GUNS. Snap and Positive Action, with patent Joint 
Check, a marvel of beauty, finish, and cheapness; 
celebrated REMINGTON RIFLES—adopted oy NINE 
DIFFERENT GOVERNMENTS, and renowned 
throughout the world = military, hunting, and tar- 
et purposes; PISTOLS, RIFLE CANES, METAL- 
fic CARTRIDGES, 4 


Also Mauufacturers of the new 


REMINGTON SEWING MACHINE, 


To which was awarded the] 
“MEDAL OF PROGRESS” 


the highest order of medal yg at the late Vienna 
Exposition; also received the FIRST and only pre- 
mium over all other machines at the great Central New 
York Fair, at Utica, 1873. This machine has sprung 
rapidly into favor, as the BEST MADE MACHINE in 
the world, and a. the best COMBINATION of 
- qualities, namely, light running. smooth, noise 
ess. rapid, durable, with perfect lock stitch. 
("Send for Circulars. 
E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
In1on, N. Y. 


New York Offices 281 Broadway and 294 Bowery. 


BROOKLYN GUN EMPORIUM 


E. H. MADISON 


DEALER IN 


Guns and Gunning Material, | ' 


564 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Sporting Goods 
OUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED, AND 

ON HIRE. Special attention paid to Fine Guns 
and Breach-Loaders, &c. Repairing of every descrip- 
tion a specialty. 


oes. Goods sent everywhere by express, marked 


























Cures Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Pneumonia, Whooping Cough, a 

matism, ’Chilblains, a ied 

A SPECIFIC FOR BITES OF INSECTS. 


The Deobstruent allays Inflammation, removes the 
obstructions, reopens and stimulates the circulation, 
cleanses, soothes and heals more ney ie than any 
other known preparation. Forsale by ggists. 
Samples Free! Ask forit! Test it! 

Ward, Russell & Co., 


28 anD 80 Fuiton Sr., N. Y¥ 


CHAS. REICHE & BRO.,|° 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ALL KINDS OF 


BIRDS, ANIMALS 


And Howls, 
Mocking Bird Food, &., 


55 Chatham Street, 
3d door from N. William. NEW YORK. 
aeet) 


WE GIVE THE “HIGHEST 
SPECIMENS op tan FOR LIVE 
ER, 


BEAVER, OTT 
BEAR, WILD CAT, 
MOOSE, ELK, 


NTELOPE, 

AND ALL KINDS .OF WILD AMERICAN ANI 
MALS AND BIRDS. 

ines’ REICHE. HENRY REICHE. 


H.-W. COLLENDER, 


Succgssorn TO PHELAN & COLLENDER, 













455 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Between Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth strects. 


WINE, CHOP ROOM & RESTAURANT, 


Supplied with the Choicest English Delicacies. 
JUGGED HARE. halo, § ee TRIPE SUP 


























: Sportsmen's Goods. 
ALBERT C. KUCK, 


(Successor To N. J. PLUMB,) 
No. 32 PARK ROW, 


Opposite New P. O. NEW YORK. 
IMPORTER OF 


Nevdles & Fish-Hoc 


AND DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF 


FISHING TACKLE, GUNS, 
REVOLVERS, 


Skates & Sporting Goods. 


GAIL BORDEN’S 
Canned Goods. 


GAIL BORDEN’S '§ EAGLE BRAND CON- 
DENSED MILK. 
BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF COFFEE, 
Combined with Refined Sugar and Condensed Milk 
BORDEN’S PURE COCOA, 
BORDEN’S ROAST BEEF, 
BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


This Extract is especially useful for making Soup 
enriching Hashes, Gravies, Stews, Oyster Stews, etc 
Buillon may be made ina minute's time by mingling 
this extract with salt and hot water. 

These goods are for sale at all the principal o— 
andDruggists. 2-38 











Bom hing served in BEST LONDON STYLE. Un- 
— aoe for Su Parties. Open 
al nig! GEORGE PARKINS, Proprietor. 


SALMON SPAWN 


FOR SALE, 

For the purpose of accommodating private parti 
who may wish to on in SALMON Y BREE DING * 
am anthorized by the U. 8. Commission of Fish nt 
on anew to = for sale a limited quantity of SAL- 


$5 PER THOUSAND EGGS. 


Warranted to be in good condition. The time for 
distribution is rapidly approaching, and parties wish- 
ing to order should doso immediately. Address 


CHAS. G. ATKINS, Bucksport, Maine. 




















































































NO COMMISSION CHARCED 


and Guns, Fishing Tackle, Base Ball Cricket Good 
Standard Sporting Books forwarded at Mesebusumare 
and Publisher’s lowest rates. Address for particulars 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


PURCHASING AGENCY 
, 20 Chatham St., New York. 


Ste ta etree 
F. GROTE. A. JOS. KAPP, A. H. GROTE 


F.CROTE & Co. 


Turners & Dealers 


in Ivory, 
114 East 14th St., N.Y 


Billiard Balls, Cloth, Cues, &c. Ten Pin Balls and 
Pins. Ivory and Bone Check 
Fide se ecks, and all other a 


Clothing and furnishing Goods. 







































































Established 1837. 


J.B. Crook & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 





























MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


i Grahd. Medal of Merit, Vienna, 1879, {STANDARD AMERICAN 
LM Reraewmeg(GLLIARD ABLES 








50 Fulton St., N. Y. PEERLESS & PLAIN 


Green Hart, Split Bamboo, Log Wood, Fly FINE CUT CHEWING, OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 
and Salmon ‘Rods, a Specialty. Vanity sont ex ee No. 738 BROADWAY, 


Cut Cave 






U 






PRITCHARD BROS.. | ERM | ANDREW CLERK & CO. 


No. 94 Fulton St., N.Y. 48 Maiden Lane N.Y., 


ALL KINDS OF Pre Manufacturers and 


Fishing Tackle Dealers in 


‘Made - epeiees with the utmost Soper. \ H l i T AC K [ H 


CONSTANTLY ON HAN 
THE BEST ‘SELECTION OF TROUT AND SAL* 

On hand the largest ana best assortment ever ex- 
hibited in the United States. They particularly call 


MON RODS, REELS, LINES AND FLIES. 
Medals awarded at the Worlg’s Fair and American 
4—~ 
attention to their 
TROUT, SALMON AND BASS RODS. 


Institute far our superior Artificial Flies. 
Every variety of Salmon and Trout Flies, and Hooks 


KRUG & COU’S 
CHAMPAGNE, Oot Sete aa ieeteaee 


A WINE OF UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE SILK, LINEN AND COTTON LINES, 
PURIT And every Variety and Style of - 


A. ROCHEREAU & CO., FisH HOOKS. 











Vienna, Austria, Nov. 30, 1873. 
Messrs. Wm. S. Kimball & Co.: 


Srrs—A friend of mine sent me, with a transport 
of Indian Skulls, two pounds “ Vanity Fair,” which I déclare 
to be the best Tobacco I ever smoked. We have very good 
tobacco in Vienna—Turkish and Hungarian, but ‘‘Vanity Fair’” 
isthe King ofall, by its aromatic flavor and the right sortof 
strongness. y, end in New York got an appointment in 
California, by that reason I apply immediately to you, begging 

‘ou to send me for the enelosed ten dollars, a supply of “Vanity 
Fair. ”? and send with the next steamer to Germany. If there 
is a German firm that een excellent ** Vanity Fair,” I 
beg you te enclose me the 

Dr. Jos, Hyrrti. 


Professor of Anatomy in the University of Vienna 




























FRANCIS PROBST, 


Merchant Tailor 


No. 51 
Opposite Post Rag samen aries; YORK. 


—_— 90—_—. 
wee with J. WEIDENFELD, 743 Broadway. 


ITHAMAR DU BOIS, 






























































"Thomas Sparks, 


Shot & Bar Lead 



































SoLEe — ole pene oan feo Cikapa ufacturer, Parties fitted out with a gps me gm e oa 
To be had of all family a * 10 26 Opiee ne ead : peal the Adirondacks, &e., dc for oslcie ten aoe (CELEBRATED 
- oH. BATITY nl. " it Bamboo, Trout and Salmon Rods and Reels H M A 
= DEALER tee es Philadelphia, Pa. Pie Sees ee —0:— i : SHI eT St BIR, 
a 2 ag n. 
OBJECTS OF NATURAL HISTORY. Agents for the St, Lawrence Fishing Cua” “™ | FINE SHIRTS, COLLARS AND 


porters of Warrin’s by ag 
4-29 Eyed Needles 


Paper Shell Creaser. 


NEW, SIMPLE and EFFECTIVE. It fastens the 
shot wad firmly, lessens recoil, and improves the pat- 
tern. Can also be used as a loader, and is easily car- 


ried in th ket. 
cated mutation ticket free. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GUN DEALERS. . 
“ ‘are 8c. by package tickets.) EDWARD EARS’ 
Sent by mail for $2.50, in ordering give size of shell. For sale, aFrench slats 700 House, filled in with Ss 


‘rete. B. HALL, Lancaster, Penn. | cK; fth,"ater: partie mantle; good closets ert! WOOD ENGRAVING 


CUFFS TO ORDER, 
-AT POPTLAR PRICES,— 
Fane Furnishing Goods in gi eat variety 


N. A. Birds and 
eggs-for collec- 
tions, and Buck’s 
heads, and Game 

















HOME: HOME!! HOME!!!— 
At Flushing, six miles from New York; 103 
trains daily from 6 A. M. to 12 at night; a yearly com- 


men a specialty. 
Taxidermist’s 
‘ools, eyes and 
naterials. Also 
wquaria, cement, 









a mock! os 000. Si : ESTABLISHMENT. 

Sasiaegny| KELLOGG & DECKER, | yresinein hepsi Sudesh ie | Postetns, Photographie and Engraving 
i . ol a 8 

je teens, MANUFACTURING JEWELLERS. | alt particulars. we Me leg ae 











its branches, 
Seen, Fine Military, Masonic ‘ 


Society, and Presentation | iii figiuicuituertatieet st | WILBUR & HASTINGS, 


28 oo ae mee “TURN NB U . 1: S STATIONE Rs 








New Utrecht, New York. 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 
Impertant Notice. 




































we have reduced the price ts tickets follower J. WALLACE, The Great Hatter, Dilatia iie ‘i 
Whotes §20,3 +$10,185,1-584,110$2,1-2081 ; ; ; 1 FULTON STREET nters, Lithographers. 
upon appl ard to all order Circulars sent Naturalist &T axider mist | $ BROOKLYN. 13.26 40 FULTON STREET, 
n on. ghost at price or 8 IMPORTER OF 
Bank Bills, Governments, FOREIGN BIRD SKINS AND ARTIFI- | POR SALE.—A PAIR OF FINE SETTER PUPS, Cement RS & «: AR FORE: 
TAYLOR & C0, Bankers, 19 N Willies Street New York. |S A fot pode | lle bg IPDS - ; 
tf Wall Street, N. Y.! 102 : eh ATFANTION. 
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Miscellaneous. Advertizements, 


SCHUYLER, 
HARTLEY 
& GRAHAM. 


19 Maiden Lane, 20 & 22 John 
Street, New York. 


BREECH LOADING GUNS 











«A SPECIALTY. 





We would call the attention of the public to our 

large assortment of 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, 
Manufactured by the following celebrated makers: 
Mesars. W. & C. SCOTT & SONS (winners at the In- 
ternational Gun Trial of 1873); P. WEBLEY & SON, 
W. W. GREENER, WESTLEY RICHARDS, J. HOL- 
LIS & SONS, ond other makers. 

A full line of fine 
PISTOLS AND RIFLES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
DIXONS & HAWKSLEYW’S SHOOTING TACKLE. 
Toinsure good shooting from Breech-loading Guns, 
we would recommend tue use of the 

STURTEVANT BRASS SHOT SHELLS, 


manufactured by the Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. These sheils are the cheapest and 
best in the market, can be easily re-capped with ordi- 
nary caps, withoat the use of the implements neces- 
sary in priming all other styles of shells. 
BUSSEY’S PATENT GYRO PIGEON AND TRAP, 
WITH CASE, AND 10) BIRDS. 


AGENTS FOR THE 
Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany’s Ammunition, 
WARRANTED TILE BEST IN THE MARKRT. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THOS. OTIS LEROY &Co., 


Patent Shot & Lead Works, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 
American Standard, Patent Sifted 
* EAGLE BRAND 


DROP SHOT. 





ALSO 
Compressed Shot 
AND 
BAR LEAD: 

Jan. 25 -50 


DR. FOWLER'S PATENT 
HARD RUBBER REEL. 
“’T he Gem.” 





Imperisnavie, Light as a Feather, and 
not Liable to Get Out of Order. 


Numerous letters of recommendation have been re- 
esived from the most experienced anglers in America, 
highly appcoving of this Reel, prominent among 
wich are Mr. Seth Green and the Hon. Robt. Roose- 

elt. 

- This Reel, the latest contribution to the angler’s 
outfit has now been before the public for one year, 
and we have yet to hear of the first complaint from the 
many hundreds who have used it. 


ANDREW CLERK & C0., 


Sole Agents for the United States, 
25-61 48 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 








Se 
FAV ELAN oR TR AePINS uc 


NO FROG No roor. NO HORSE. 
How to shoe B2rses 
IN THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MANNER. 
How to Cure all Foot Ailments. 


RATIONAL HORSE-SHOEING. Price One Dollar. 
Goopenover Horse SHor. 41 Dey Street, New York. 


Mead’s Patent Safety 


EXPLOSIVE BULLET CARTRIDGE. 


For Sharpe’s, Remington, Government, Winchester, 
._. Spencer, Ballard and all other rifles. Smith & 
Weason’s No. 8 Revolver, &c., &c., 


SUPPLIED TO THE TRADE. 
All sizes constantly on hand and for sale by 


JOHN P. MOORE’S SONS, 


204 Broadway, New York. 
Qa" Send for Circular. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Sportsmen's Goods. 





This Rifle, atter being tested in the severest man- 
ner by the late Board of U. S. Officers, appointed by 
the Government to select the best arm for the service; 


and after examining over one hundred different sys- 


tems, including the best guns of Europe, say of it, 
“THAT IT IS THE BEST GUN THEY HAVE 
SEEN,OR OF WHICH THEY HAVE ANY KNOWL- 
EDGE; THEREFORE RECOMMEND IT FOR 
TRIAL IN THE HANDS OF THE TROOPS. a 
A7 pound carbine on this plan,with coarse military 
sights, has made better targetsat Creedmoor the past 
summer, than the best English or American target 
Rines weighing 10 pounds and having peep and globe 
sights. 
We are now making these guns to supply thenu- 
merous demands, and will have them in the mar- 


ket ere long. y ! 

The foliowing is our scale of prices: Special Maga- 
zine for large game, carrying from 3 to 8 cartridges, 
70 to 85 grs. of powder, 350 to 400 grs. of lead, 8 to 10 
ibs. weight, from $60 and upwards, according to finish. 
Special Long-range Magazine Ritle for Creedmoor 
shooting, 90 grs. of powder. 480 grs. of lead, carrying 
3 to 8 cartridges, weighing 10 Ibs.. from $100 and up- 
ward. Magazine guns for general use, carrying 3 to 
9 cartridges, 60 grs. powder, 350 grs. lead from $40 
and upward, Single Breech-Loader, Creedmoor 
shooting, for long range, 90 grs. powder, 480 grs. lead, 
from a and upward. Single Breech-Loadrr for 
general use, 6 to 7 lbs., 60 grs. powder, 350 grs. lead, 
from $30 and upward. The calibre of all our rifles, 
unless otherwise ordered, will be 45-100. in. 

Al! communications should be addressed to 


W. G. BURTON, 


Care Ward & Co., 84 Wall St., N. Y. 


Solid 
Silver W are, 


Our Own Manufacture 


Exclusively. 


Cups for Races Regattas, Pig- 
eon Matches, Rifle Shooting, 
&c. Also Presentation Servi- 
ces for public or private use, in 
stock or made to order. Draw- 
— and Estimates furnished 
when desired. 


Gorham Manul @ (0, 


Bond St., N. Y. 


Manufactory, Providence, R. I. 


HAZARD POWDER CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sporting, Rifle and Target 


GUNPOWDER. 


** ELECTRIC,” in 1 lb. canisters. 
** AMERICAN SPORTING,” in 1 Ib. cans and 6} Ib. 


kegs. 
“DUCK SHOOTING,” No. 1, 2, 3, 4.and 5 grain, in 
1 and 5 1b. cans and 6} Ib. kegs, 
“KENTUCKY RIFLE,” in 1 1b. and 5 Ib. canisters. 
“KENTUCKY RIFLE,’* FFFG and FFG and 
“SEA SHOOTING” FG in kegs of 25, 12}, and 6} Ibs. 
and canisters of 5 lbs. 
Superior Mining and Blasting Powder. 
The above well-known Gunpowders are supplied by 
the company’s agents in every prominent city, and in 
the various mining districts of the United States and 
by all dealers in Guns and Sporting materials, or 
wholesale at the office of the Company, 


SS Wall Street, New York. 
A. G@, HAZARD, President. 
Tos. S. Pops, Secretary. 








Established 1847. 


LEATHER GOODS. 


KID, BUCK, DOGSKIN AND FUR GLOVES AND 


GAUNTLETS. 

RIDING AND SHOOTING LEGGINS, 
LEATHER UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS. 
BUCKSKIN RIDING AND HUNTING SUITS. 
BOXING GLOVES. MOCCASINS, LEATHER LIV- 
ERY BREECHES, &c., &c., &c. 

Skins dressed and made up as may be desired. 


C. Field & Co. 


{IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS. 
735 Broadway, N. Y. 











ANTED—A second-hand Brass Yacht Gun, in 


ch 
to inch and a half bore, on carriage. Also Cork 
. Address E. a, Os ne ice, 


Sportsmen's Goods,’ 


NeMINGT ONS 








Sporting, Hunting and Target 


Breech-Loading 


niles and MO ins 





Long Range Match Rifles for “Creedmoor” Shoot- 


ing, now ready. The same as won the ‘Turf, 
Field and Farm” Radge, Aug. 2, and “‘Ama- 
teur Rifle Club” Badge, Aug. 9. See re- 
ports. Unequalled for accuracy by 
either Breech or Muzzle-Load- 


ers of other makers. 
For simplicity of mechanism, ease of manipulation, 


quality of workmanship and material, accuracy of 


range, and penetration, WITHOUT COMPARISON. 


“It is a noteworthy fact that though many different 
kinds of rifles were used in the several matches, includ- 


ing the converted Springfield, Remington, Metford, 
Ballard and Ward Burton Rifle, every prize in all the 
matches was won by those who fired with the Reming- 
ton rifle, except the last.”"—From N. Y. Zimes, June 
22, 1873.—(See fnll report. ) 


The Remington Rifle won Twenty-two 
out of Twenty-three Prizes at 
the Creedmoor Meeting, 

June 21, 1873. 





Also, Revolving, Repeating, Deringer, aad 


Vest Pocket 
PISTOLS & RIFLE CANES. 
—OUR— 


Double Barrel Breech Loading Gun 


IS NOW READY. 


The best ever offered, containing ali the most dcsir- 
able features of the best imported, together with some 
valuable ne only to this gun. Top 
Snap action, half-cocked, breech opened and shells ex- 
tracted by one motion. 


FE. REMINGTON & SONS, 
28) and 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


OR, ARMORY, ILION, N. Y. 








CUT THIS OUT AND SEND FORILLUSTRATED 
PKICE LIST. 





-Loading 


preect Loupy, 








OF ALL THE BEST MAKERS. 


Fishing Tackle 


-AND— 


SPORTSMEN’S GOODS. 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


BARTON, ALEXANDER & WALLER, 


101 & 103 DUANE ST.. 
NEW YORK, 

0 

Agents for ‘he United States Arms Comnany’s 

Repeating Pistols. 











OR SALE.—That really desiraple house, 23 


Gates avenue, adjoining the residence of the sub 
scriber, beautifully frescoed and finished; lot 23x100 
Price $9,000. Cash $3,750, balance can remain. Ap 
ply to CHAS. HALLOCK, Office of Forest and Stream 


Clark & Sneider, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


SNEI DER 


PATENT BREECH-LOADING SHOT GUN 
ALTERING 
Muzzle-Loading Guns to Breech-Loading 


A SPECIALTY. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


214 West Pratt street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


28 
And receive by return mail a copy of 
HINTS TO ANGLERS. A little 
‘book brimful of fun and usefal 





60 . points. 12 spirited. humorons illus- 
trations. To which is acdded Hints 
CENTS for Chess Players. CLAXTON, 
REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
Publishers, Philadelphia. 28 


Fale baci Pace Bor aaa a ae AND 
ite inter $ 

remarkably well broken; three vane old. Address 
POINTER, Box 1515 New Haven, Conn. 28 























Sliscellancous Advertisements. 
























































W. & C. SCOTT & SONS 


GENUINE 


Breech Loaders. 


WINNERS OF THE GUN TRIAL OF 1873.55 
Scott’s Illustrated Book on Breech-loaders. 25 cents 
by mail. Report of Gun Trial sent on application. 


AGENTS: 


WM. READ & SONS, 


13 Faneuil Hall Sq.. Boston. 
Also all other makes. Greener, Westley Richards, 
Webley, Remington. Wesson, &c. 
A genuine laminated Steel Breech-loader, with im- 
plements, at $60. 
Bussey’s Gyro Pigeon Trap, with 100 birds for 
shooting practice. 
Fine Bronze Yacht “uns on mahogany carriages 
Complete. as furnished the New York and Bosion 
Yacht Squadrons. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


— — 










ua SPLENDID NEW FILLD GAMA \y uicH 
created such an excitement at Newport. Long 
Branch and elsewhere last. season, will be brought out 
this spring, in sets, of seven different styles, at fol- 
lowmg prices: $12 50: $25; $50; $100; $250; $£00; 
$1,000. As this beautiful game cannot be described 
in a brief space. we will send an illustrated catalogue 
containing rules and full description, free to any one 
on application. 

WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester. Mass. 


A History of North American Birds. 
Messrs. LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
110 Washington street, Boston, - 


Have the pleasure of announcing to the public an en- 
tirely a work upon the BIRDS OF NORTH 
AMERICA. prepared by Prof. Spencer F. Baird, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, with 
the co-operation of Dr. Thomas M. Brewer and Mr. 
Robert Ridgway. 

The LAND BIRDS. complete in 3 ¢ols.. mall 4to, 
illustrated by 543 woodcuts, and 64 plutes of itull life- 
size Illustrations of the Heads of the species. Vols. I 
II, LAND BIRDS now_ ready; Vol. Ill ready in 
March. Price $10 per Vol.: colored by hand, $20. 
Volume IV, on the WATER BIRDS, isin an advanced 
state of preparation, and will, it is expected, be ready 
early in 1875. 

Delivered freeto any part of the United States on re- 
ceipt of the price. 

The authors have been permitted access to the un- 
rivalled collections of the Smithsonian Institution, 
which embrace everything neceesary to the prepura- 
tion of a complete account of the Birds of North 
America, in the immense numberof skins. as also of 
nests and eggs, brought from every locality. and prop- 
erly classified and arranged, and in most cases accom- 
panied by detailed notices of their history. 

The object of the present work is to give a complete 
account of the birds of the wholeof North America, 
north of Mexico, arranged according to the most ap- 
proved system of modern classification; and with de- 
scriptions, which, while embodying whatever is neces- 
sary to the proper definition of the species and tl eir 
varieties, in as simple a language as possible, exclude 
all unnecessary technicalities and irrelevant matter. 
On this account itis especially recommended to the 
beginner. The descriptions are al, prefaced by ana- 
lyticaland synoptical tables intended to diminish as 
much as possible the labor of identification. 

The illustrations consist. first. of a series of outlines 
exhibiting the peculiarities of the wing, tail, bill, and 
feet of each genus; but as these diagrams, however 
serviceable to the ornithologist, necessarily fail to give 
any idea of the form of the bird. they are supplement- 
ed by a second series, including a full-length tigure of 
one species of each genus, In ad¢ition to the above, 
a series of plates is furnished, containing one or more 
figures of tue head. in most cases of life-size, of eVery 
species of North American bird, including the differ- 
ent sexes, ages, and seasons, where these are neces- 
“— for the proper illustration of the subject. 

he Publishers feel justified in saying that the typo- 

phical execution of the work, and the accuracy i: nd 

eauty of its illustrations, surpass anything of the 
kind ever published itt America. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO, Publishers, 


fl 





THE 


Se Eee, 


HE SOUTH reuples a distinctive field in journal 
ism. It is the only newspaper in the country, de- 
voted exclusively to the material development of the 
Southern States. It is a reliable medium through 
which the people of the North, and of foreign nai, 
may gain correct and valuable information of the 
boundless resources of the South, and a just estimate 
of its people. 

A series of special illustrated issues of The South 
has been begun, in which it is proposed to treat of 
each of the Southern States in turn. These issues 
will be made up of articles treating of railroads and 
commerce, manufactures and agriculture, soils, min- 
erals, climate and products, history and literature. 
These papers wiil be made the most comprehensive and 
valuable contributions to the leading subjects in 
Whe South ie a hande 

8 a handsome, large, weekly journal of 
eight pages, printed on fine white arpa ona mailed 
at $3 a year, in advance. Single copies 10 cents. 

Address, 
of THE SOUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

mnett Building—Ann, Fulton & Nassau sts. N. ¥ 

2" Forest and Stream and The South wili be furn 
ished for one year for $5 50. 


RIGGS BELMONTYLE Ol. 


REVENTS RUST, TARNISH, &c., ON GUN 
P Skates, Cutlery, Tools. Hardware, Machinery 
Saws. Stoves, &c., &c. withont injuring the most 
beantifully polished work. In use by E. Remington 
& Sons, Schoverling & Dey: J.C. Grubb & Co., The 
Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturin Company, E. H. 

Z,Froraeoes Steam Engine Company W- 2B 
* ers, ry Stanie: oO 
many others. Send for circular. oo 
H. B. RIGGS. Sole Manufacturer, 
150 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 
















